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-H  EDITORIAL!^ 


More  About  General  Education 


By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


SEVERAL  years  have  now  passed 
since  the  Harvard  committee  made 
its  report  and,  among  other  things, 
gave  added  approval  to  the  term  gen¬ 
eral  education.  To  most  schools  this 
is  the  big  consideration. 

It  is  strictly  good  procedure  for 
many  of  the  activities  of  life  to  use 
that  solid  method  based  on  reason 
called  from  the  general  to  the  specific. 
We  give  the  uninformed  first  a  general 
view  of  the  thing  and  then  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  specific  elements.  The  gen¬ 
eral  examination  lets  the  learners  see 
the  huge  masses  and  how  they  are  put 
together;  permits  them  to  appreciate 
the  immensity  of  the  whole ;  impresses 
them  with  the  importance  of  their 
study. 

Deciding  then  what  must  be  the  con¬ 
tent  of  general  education  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  general  education  in 
the  high  school,  and  general  education 
in  the  liberal  arts  college  remains  the 
big  problem.  There  is  so  much  that 
might  be  included.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  lost  by  including  the  wrong 
things  or  too  much. 

In  America  the  keynote  of  general 
education  has  to  be  preparation  for 
good  citizenship.  Few  will  deny  that 


objective.  But  immediately  we  run 
into  difficulty  on  interpretation  of  that 
term.  For  example,  is  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  a  part  of  it  ?  Some  will  say  it 
is  because  a  good  citizen  has  to  have 
the  ability  to  earn  his  living.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  specific  edu¬ 
cation,  not  general;  therefore  should 
follow  general  education.  The  nation 
needs  healthy  citizens  who  can  express 
themselves  and  who  have  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  problems.  Around 
health,  around  numerous  fundamentals 
that  will  bring  civic  understanding, 
and  around  the  fundamentals  of  effec¬ 
tive  expression  should  the  curriculum 
for  general  education  in  the  common 
schools  be  built. 

If  it  is  true  that  general  education 
is  what  we  ought  to  give  the  youth  of 
America  (and  perhaps  that’s  all  the 
taxpayers’  pocketbook  can  afford  if  a 
really  good  job  is  done),  then  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  guidance  loses  value  in  the  per¬ 
spective.  Boys  and  girls  should  be 
given  a  good  general  education:  that 
is  their  guidance.  Who  does  the  guid¬ 
ing  then,  for  the  most  part  ?  The  cui> 
riculum  builders,  to  be  sure.  Elective 
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subjects  will  be  a  decided  minority,  sent  a  fundamental  preparation  for 
Every  subject  will  have  a  certain  that  effective  participation  in  Ameri- 
amount  of  guidance  value,  and  it  is  can  government  expected  of  every  citi- 
doubtful  that  special  teachers  and  spe-  zen  ?  A  third  one  could  well  be:  Does 
cial  programs  on  guidance  are  needed,  this  course  avoid  being  one  that  leans 
Let  the  teachers  teach.  Such  a  course  so  far  toward  the  development  of  the 
as  vocational  guidance  should  come  individual  that  the  mutuality  of  him 
after  general  education.  and  his  government  is  almost  lost 

For  general  education  we  need  some  sight  of  ?  Others  need  to  be  formu- 
test  questions  as  we  formulate  the  cur-  lated.  The  important  thing  is  to  check 
riculum.  One  certainly  is:  Is  this  most  rigidly  the  content  of  w’hat  we 
course  really  general  and  not  specific  ?  call  our  general  education,  then  really 
Another  is:  Does  this  course  repre-  put  that  over. 
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Teacher  Training  in 

Audio-Visual  Instruaion 

By  F.  DEAN  McCLUSKY 
University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles,  CaUfomia 


The  audiovisual  movement  in 
education  has  been  retarded  since 
its  beginning  by  the  lack  of 
teacher  education  in  the  philosophy, 
methods,  and  techniques  of  audio 
visual  instruction.  In  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Educational  Screen  in 
April  and  May  1025,  the  author  stated 
that,  “If  teachers  are  to  .  .  .  make  use 
of  visual  aids  they  will  first  have  to  be 
shown  how  to  use  them  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Courses  of  study  in  visual  in¬ 
struction  will  have  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  in  teacher  training 
institutions.  Teachers  will  have  to  be 
trained  to  teach  the  normal  school 
courses.  Textbooks  will  have  to  be 
written  .  .  .  and  published  before 
visual  instruction  will  be  accorded  true 
academic  recognition.”* 

At  the  time  this  was  written  there 
were  few  courses  being  offered  in  in¬ 
stitutions  of  collegiate  rank  in  the  field 
of  visual  education.  The  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  Directory  1923  published  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Visual  In¬ 
struction  listed  17  educational  institu¬ 
tions  which  offered  courses  in  visual 
education  during  the  academic  year 


1922-23.  While  this  group  of  institu¬ 
tions  was  but  a  small  percent  of  the 
scores  of  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
universities  of  recognized  standing 
throughout  the  country  which  offered 
professional  courses  for  teacher,  the 
list  did  include  a  number  of  the  finest 
universities  and  teacher  training 
schools  in  the  country.  However,  not 
one  of  the  schools  and  colleges  pioneer¬ 
ing  the  audio-visual  aspect  of  educa¬ 
tion  prescribed  the  course  in  visual 
instruction.  Three  of  the  courses 
listed  were  offered  by  correspondence 
study  or  in  extension  and  practically 
all  of  the  courses  were  offered  in  sum¬ 
mer  session  only.  During  the  past 
twenty-two  years  a  similar  pattern  of 
teacher  education  in  audio-visual  me¬ 
thodology  has  typified  the  formal 
training  program.  While  the  number 
of  institutions  offering  courses  has  in¬ 
creased  ten-fold  since  1923,*  it  has 
only  been  recently  that  courses  in 
audio-visual  instruction  have  found 
their  way,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
into  the  winter  session  curricula  of 
colleges  of  education.* 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  two 


1  Frederick  Dean  McClusky,  Orotcth  Through  Teacher  Training,  The  Educational 
Screen,  Chicajfo.  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  4-5,  April  and  May  1925.  p.  203. 

2  The  Directory  for  the  National  Academy  of  VMsual  Instruction  for  1931  listed 
86  institutions  of  hisrher  learnintr  as  havinf?  offered  courses  in  visual  instruction  dur- 
inff  1930-31.  The  number  of  institutions  currently  offering’  courses  in  audio-visual  in¬ 
struction  is  estimated  to  be  175. 

3  The  one  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  where  for 
over  fifteen  years  a  course  in  audio-visual  instruction  has  been  required  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  credential. 
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Burvejs  completed  in  1946  report  that 
teachers  are  the  stumbling  block  to 
progress  in  the  systematic  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  in  our  schools.  West¬ 
ern  Illinois  State  Teachers  college  at 
Macomb,  reporting  a  study  recently 
completed,  states,  “The  failure  of  the 
teacher  to  consider  and  use  the  audio¬ 
visual  aid  as  a  regular  part  of  the  in¬ 
structional  procedure  has  long  been 
one  of  the  factors  retarding  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  audio-visual  program 
in  the  public  schools.  This  survey  re¬ 
veals  that  in  647  schools  or  school  sys¬ 
tems  the  lack  of  training  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  materials  hinders  further 
development”* 

Similarly,  the  recent  survey  made 
by  the  Research  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  association  reports 
that,  “The  obstacle  to  success  named 
more  frequently  than  any  other  was 
the  disinterest  on  the  part  of  class¬ 
room  teachers  or  inability  on  their 
part  to  select  and  use  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  in  an  effective  way.  If  this  is 
true — and  the  conclusion  finds  support 
in  most  of  the  recent  literature  on  the 
subject — a  tremendous  program  of 
teacher  education  is  indicated  which 
will  include  both  specialized  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  colleges  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  and  locally  arranged  programs 
for  on-the-job  training.”® 

Assuming  then  that  extensive  teach¬ 
er  education  in  audio-visual  instruc¬ 
tion  is  desirable,  how  can  such  train¬ 
ing  be  provided  ?  Are  summer  session 


courses  the  answer?  Is  attendance  at 
short  courses  and  conferences  suffi¬ 
cient  ?  The  writer  called  attention  in 
1925  to  the  several  ways  in  which 
teachers  were  being  trained  in  the 
techniques  of  visual  instruction.* 
These  methods  were  listed  under  three 
major  headings:  (1)  formal  instruc¬ 
tion  provided  by  institutions  of  higher 
learning  through  credit  courses  offered 
in  summer  session,  regular  session,  or 
extension;  (2)  semi-formal  training 
such  as  that  gained  through  teachers’ 
institutes,  short  non-credit  courses,  a 
series  of  conferences,  a  lecture  pro¬ 
gram,  or  systematic  in-service  training 
through  supervision,  and  (3)  informal 
instruction  gained  by  reading,  by  at¬ 
tending  occasional  lectures,  by  going  to 
occasional  conferences,  by  witnessing 
demonstrations,  and  by  listening  to 
sales  representatives.  In  1925  it  was 
clear  that,  “The  growth  of  visual  edu¬ 
cation  (was)  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  the  spread  of  information  by  in¬ 
formal  methods  .  .  .”^  But  it  was 
also  clear  that  systematic  formal  in¬ 
struction  was  much  more  to  be  desired. 

The  National  Academy  of  Visual 
Instruction*  in  a  two-day  session  at 
its  1932  meeting  sought  an  answer  to 
the  problem  of  teacher  education.  It 
ended  its  deliberations  by  passing  un¬ 
animously  a  resolution  w’hich  stated, 
“That  effective  visual-sensory  tech¬ 
niques  require  special  preparation, 
that  responsibility  for  this  preparation 
rests  with  teacher  training  institutions, 


4  The  FunctionM  of  an  Audio-Visual  Department  in  a  Teacher  Education  In^ 
stitution,  by  the  Audio-Visual  Committee,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 
Bulletin,  Macomb,  Ill.,  Dec.,  1946.  Vol.  xxvi.  No.  4,  p.  11. 

5  Audio-Visual  Education  in  City-School  Systems,  Research  Bulletin,  National 
Education  Association,  Washington  D.  C.,  Dec.,  1946.  Vol.  xxiv.  No.  4,  p.  165. 

6  Op.  cit.,  p.  272. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  273.  This  observation  was  based  on  a  national  sur\’ey  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  visual  education  made  in  1923-24  by  the  writer  for  the  National  Education 
Association’s  Committee  on  V’isual  Education. 

8  Later  merged  with  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 
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that  a  laboratory  course  in  visual-sen- 
gory  techniques  should  be  mandatory 
for  teachers  in  training,  that  teachers 
in  service  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  it,  that  the  course  should  be  sep¬ 
arate,  and  that  the  course  should  carry 
semester  hours  credit.”®  The  stand 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  then 
largest  professional  group  in  visual 
education  in  the  United  States  was 
helpful  in  curbing  the  laissez  faire 
attitude  toward  teacher  training  in 
visual  instruction  but  it  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful  in  establishing  the  program 
recommended.  The  need  for  a  broad 
systematic  program  is  still  present. 

The  Macomb  committee  reports  as  a 
result  of  its  1946  study  that,  of  the 
schools  or  school  systems  contacted, 
“128  favored  the  formal  course  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges;  239,  the  exten¬ 
sion  course  conducted  by  the  colleges 
and  universities;  and  504,  the  short, 
informal,  non-credit  course.”^®  In 
commenting  upon  this  expression  of 
opinion,  the  Macomb  report  goes  on  to 
say,  “This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  formal  courses  as  now  con¬ 
ducted  in  many  institutions  do  not 
have  a  definite  place.  It  does  indi¬ 
cate,  however,  that  the  immediate  need 
is  for  an  extensive  in-service  training 
program.”** 

The  position  taken  by  the  Macomb 
committee  is  clearly  that  they  consider 
the  time  factor  to  be  important,  and 
therefore  urge  a  type  of  instruction 
that  can  be  put  into  immediate  effect 
for  teachers  in-service.  The  commit¬ 
tee  infers  that  the  offerings  in  formal 
courses  will  train  the  oncoming  gen¬ 


eration  of  teachers  provided  enough 
courses  are  offered  and  all  take  them. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  wide¬ 
spread  teacher  education  in  audio¬ 
visual  instruction,  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education  has  issued 
the  following  ruling  which  reads  in 
part:  “Institutions  to  be  considered 
for  approval  to  offer  the  training  and 
to  make  the  recommendation  for  the 
kindergarten-primary,  general  elemen¬ 
tary,  junior  high  school,  general  sec¬ 
ondary  and  junior  collie  credentials 
must,  effective  July  1,  1947,  maintain 
a  course,  or  the  equivalent,  of  at  least 
two  semester-units  in  value  in  audio¬ 
visual-radio  education  and  require  that 
such  course  be  successfully  completed 
by  each  applicant  for  one  or  another  of 
the  credentials  listed  above.”** 

In  order  to  guide  teacher  education 
institutions  in  their  efforts  to  comply 
with  this  requirement,  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Roy  E.  Simpson,  appointed  a 
committee  of  26  educators  in  colleges, 
in  universities,  and  in  selected  school 
systems  to  prepare  a  statement  on 
teacher  competency  in  the  field  of 
audio-visual  education. 

This  statement  outlines  in  precise 
terms:  the  meaning  of  audio-visual 
education ;  objectives  in  educating 
teachers  to  use  audio-viusal  ma¬ 
terials  in  terms  of  knowledge,  un¬ 
derstandings,  skills  and  abilities;  out¬ 
comes  from  the  study  of  audio-visual 
education ;  and  guides  for  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  teacher-education  programs  in 
audio-visual  education.  It  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  “an  instrument  to  be  revised 


9  Minutes  of  the  February  1932  meetinff  of  the  National  Academy  of  Visual  In¬ 
struction.  Held  at  the  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10  Op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

11  Op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

12  Developing  Standards  of  Teacher  Competency  in  Audio~Vi»ual  Education,  A 
Committee  Report.  California  State  Department  of  E^ducation,  Division  ot  Audio- 
Visual  Eklucation,  Sacramento.  December  9,  1946. 
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oontiniully  in  the  light  of  new  infor¬ 
mation  and  experience.”**  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  committee  in  preparing  its  re¬ 
port  drew  upon  the  experiences  of  its 
members,  considered  the  content  of 
courses  in  audio-visual  education 
offered  in  selected  coll^^s  and  univer¬ 
sities  outside  of  California,  studied  the 
returns  from  a  questionnaire  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  California  School  Sup¬ 
ervisors  association,  and  examined  a 
preliminary  statement  on  the  same 
subject  prepared  for  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Some  of  the  arresting  statements  in 
the  committee's  report  are : 

^^The  Meaning  of  Audio-Visual 
Education 

“Audio-visual  education  refers  to  the 
carefully  planned  and  integrated  use 
of  a  wide  range  of  materials  in  teach¬ 
ing  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
college  .... 

“Modern  educational  objectives  re¬ 
quire  improvement  in  instructional 
materials  and  practices,  and  the  dy¬ 
namic  nature  of  these  materials  them¬ 
selves — their  content,  organization, 
and  manner  of  presentation — assure 
that,  when  wisely  used,  they  will  clari¬ 
fy  concepts  and  make  learning  more 
meaningful  and  efficient  .... 

“Because  radio,  motion  pictures, 
filmstrips,  transcriptions,  and  other 
audio-visual  materials  can  bring  the 
world,  past  and  present,  vividly  and 
concretely  into  the  classroom,  they  are 
a  means  of  insuring  education  against 
isolation  from  life.  These  materials 
also  serve  as  mediums  of  modem  com¬ 
munication  to  present  current  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues.  Through  the  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  in  the  classroom 
13  Ibid.,  page  1. 


for  this  purpose,  learners  can  improve 
their  study  of  these  problems  and  their 
competency  in  solving  them,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  their  experiences  in  citizen¬ 
ship  and  developing  the  understand¬ 
ings  and  attitudes  necessary  for  demo¬ 
cratic  living. 

“Audio-visual  education,  then,  is  a 
modern  way  of  teaching  and  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  modern  educational  think¬ 
ing  ...  . 

“Objectives  in  Educating  Teachers 

to  Use  Audio-Visual  Materials 

“The  teacher  is  and  must  always  be 
an  essential  element  in  any  concept  of 
education.  The  utilization  of  audio¬ 
visual  education  materials  calls  for 
more  rather  than  less  preparation  and 
participation  by  the  teacher. 

“To  realize  the  values  inherent  in 
audio-visual  instructional  tools,  the 
teacher  must  have  certain  knowledge, 
understanding,  skills,  and  abilities  .  .  . 

“Outcomes  From  the  Study  of 
Audio-Visual  Education 

“A  teacher  who  has  gained  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  materials  and 
methods  of  audio-visual  education  will 
recognize  that  there  is  no  ‘one  best 
way’  to  use  audio-visual  materials  and 
that  new  methods  of  use  are  contin¬ 
ually  being  developed.  He  will  be 
aware  that  more  and  better  materials 
are  needed  and  feel  a  responsibility 
for  making  constructive  suggestions  to 
producers.  He  will  be  alert  to  find  or 
create  audio-visual  materials  which 
will  contribute  directly  to  his  class¬ 
room  needs  .  .  . 

“Such  a  teacher  will  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  many  students  cannot 
learn  as  easily  from  the  printed  word 
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as  from  other  means,  and  will  be  able 
to  provide  suitable  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  students  can  learn. 
He  will  know,  too,  that  production  and 
use  of  certain  audio-visual  materials 
by  the  students  often  constitute  in 
themselves  valuable  learning  experi¬ 
ences.”*^ 

It  will  be  observed  on  reading  the 
previous  statements  that  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  teacher  training  in  audio¬ 
visual  methodology  are  far  reaching. 
The  California  plan  begins  at  the  grass 
roots,  namely  with  the  teachers  of 
teachers,  for  it  does  not  stop  with  the 
single  twb-semester  hour  credential  re¬ 
quirement.  Rather  it  moves  into  all 
teacher  education  courses  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  old  saying  that  one  teaches 
as  one  has  been  taught. 

The  full  impact  of  the  two-hour 
audio-visual  requirement  upon  the 
teacher  training  institutions  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  felt  this  summer.  Reports 
from  colleges  and  universities  show 
that  enrollments  in  the  summer  session 
audio-visual  courses  have  been  high. 
The  figures  run  00,  114,  85,  264,  et 
cetera  for  individual  institutions.  This 
has  placed  a  strain  on  staff  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Directors  of  audio-visual  pro¬ 
grams  in  school  systems  have  been 
used  extensively  as  instructors  thus 
tying  practical  field  experience  with 
the  academic.  The  California  State 
Department  of  Education  through  its 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction,  Francis  Noel,  has  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service  in  advising 
and  coordinating  efforts.  California’s 
teacher  education  program  in  audio¬ 
visual  instruction  has  started  in  an 
auspicious  manner  and  its  progress 


will  be  closely  watched  by  educators 
throughout  the  nation.  The  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  effort  should  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  up-grading  of  teaching  in  the 
state. 

Parallel  with  the  state  department’s 
program  in  teacher  education,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
and  the  L^niversity  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  developing  audio-visual 
courses  which  carry  the  student  be¬ 
yond  the  minimum  requirements.  For 
example,  this  past  year  four  courses 
were  offered  by  the  L^niversity  of 
California  at  Ix)e  Angeles:  a  special¬ 
ized  laboratory  upper  division  course 
given  for  vocational  teachers,*®  a  sur¬ 
vey  course  at  the  upper  division  level 
designed  to  meet  the  credential  re¬ 
quirement,  a  problems  course  offered 
at  the  same  level,  and  a  graduate  sem¬ 
inar  open  to  advanced  students.  An 
additional  seminar  at  the  graduate 
level  will  be  offered,  beginning  with  . 
the  1947  fall  semester,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  student  wishing  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  audio-visual  instruction  to 
take  a  total  of  15  semester  hours  in 
the  field.  The  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  audio-visual  teacher  education 
prc^ram  is  designed  to  train  teachers, 
administrators  and  specialists,  and  to 
carry  on  the  basic  research  needed  to 
guide  teachers  in  the  creation  of  new 
techniques  of  teaching  with  audio¬ 
visual  materials  and  to  acquaint  ad¬ 
ministrators  with  the  best  procedures 
for  the  conduct  of  an  audio-visual  pro¬ 
gram. 

University  Extension  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  audio-visual  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  University  of  California. 
In  addition  to  maintaining  a  large 


14  Ibid,  pp.  2-4. 

15  The  article,  Indu$trial  Teacher  Training  and  Audio-Vinual  Education,  by  M.  L. 
Barlow  which  appears  in  this  issue  of  EDUCATION  outlines  the  current  approach  to 
the  course  for  vocational  teachers. 
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film  library  at  Berkeley  and  at  Los 
Angeles,  Extension  also  offers  courses 
in  audio-visual  instruction  which  aug¬ 
ment  the  teacher  training  program. 

The  development  of  course  content 
in  audio-visual  education  poses  an  im¬ 
portant  problem.  The  value  of  the 
instruction  depends  chiefly  on  the  con¬ 
tent  and  technique  of  presentation. 
One  danger  is  that  interest  in  the 
mechanics  of  operating  machines  is 
permitted  to  over-balance  principles. 
If  this  happens,  trained  gageteers  are 
the  product  rather  than  trained  teach¬ 
ers.  Another  danger  lies  in  making 
the  content  and  procedure  too  acad¬ 
emic.  Above  all  else,  the  audio-visual 
course  should  exemplify  in  technique 
of  presentation  the  principles  which 
it  professes  to  teach.  The  report  of 
the  committee  of  26  of  the  state  de¬ 
partment  represents  a  balance  between 
principles  and  skills.  It  also  stresses 
a  functional  approach.  The  commit¬ 
tee  has  rendered  a  major  service  in 
setting  the  guide  posts  for  the  courses 
which  are  being  taught  in  teacher 
training  institutions. 

Once  the  guide  posts  are  clear,  then, 
the  interests  of  teachers  and  students 
taking  the  courses  may  be  determined 
and  blended  with  the  major  units  to  be 
taught.  Edgar  Dale*®  reports  that  this 
procedure  has  been  employed  at  Ohio 
State  university.  Likewise  it  is  be¬ 
ing  used  by  Donald  Doane  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  and  in 
the  courses  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles.  For  example, 
at  UCLA  over  2000  statements  of  in- 

16  E^dgar  Dale,  What  Do  They  Want 
No.  6,  June,  1947,  p.  302. 


terests  have  been  collected  from  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers.  During  the  1947 
summer  session,  the  243  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  survey  course  were  di¬ 
vided  into  subject  matter  interest 
groups  and  prepared  a  handbook  of 
130  mimeographed  pages  in  which 
many  of  their  questions  are  set  forth 
and  answered. 

All  of  the  following  articles  in  this 
issue  of  EDUCATION  are  outcomes 
of  the  audio-visual  teacher  education 
program  in  the  state  of  California. 
Elizabeth  Goudy  Noel  and  James  Mc¬ 
Pherson  served  as  members  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation’s  committee  of  26  and  they  have 
taught  courses  in  audio-visual  educa¬ 
tion  for  several  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Lindop,  Barlow,  Keefauver  and 
Ford  have  all  taken  one  or  more  courses 
in  the  audio-visual  field  at  UCLA  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  writer  feels  that 
the  presentation  of  this  material, 
therefore,  not  only  has  intrinsic  value 
in  itself,  but  will  also  serve  as  part  of 
the  record  of  a  teacher  education  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  more  and  more  at¬ 
tract  attention  throughout  the  nation 
as  time  progresses.  If,  as  was  indi¬ 
cated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
the  lack  of  trained  teachers  in  audio¬ 
visual  techniques  is  an  obstacle  to  pro¬ 
gress,  then  reports  of  the  type  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  issue  of  EDUCATION 
from  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  would  help  in  resolving  the 
problem. 

to  Knotot  Educational  Screen,  toI.  xxvi, 


Educational  Psychology  in 

Audio-Visual  Instruaion^ 

By  BOYD  LINDOP 
Teacher,  English  and  Social  Studies, 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools 


VISUAL  instruction,  paradoxic¬ 
ally,  is  both  old  and  new.  We 
find  among  the  forerunnners  of 
modern  education  such  men  as 
Comenius,  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi 
emphasizing  visual  aids.  We  may 
trace  visual  instruction  back  to  primi¬ 
tive  picture  records  drawn  by  cave 
men.  Yet  the  haanufacture  and  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  as  we  know 
them  today  is  a  relatively  new  field  in 
education.  Audio-visual  education  is 
still  close  to  the  experimental  stage, 
the  first  scientific  studies  having  been 
made  by  Weber,  Freeman  and  Mc- 
Cliisky  in  the  early  1920’s. 

The  value  of  audio-visual  aids  in 
teaching  has  been  demonstrated,  but 
individual  materials  such  as  slides, 
motion  pictures,  recordings,  etc.  vary 
as  greatly  in  quality  as  in  effectiveness 
of  teacher  use.  Some  of  the  producers 
or  manufacturers  who  have  entered  the 
field  hoping  to  make  money  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  learning  process. 
Worse,  some  of  the  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  use  the  aids  seem  to 
forget  their  training  in  educational 
psychology  when  audio-visual  materi¬ 
als  enter  the  school  or  classroom. 
Audio-visual  aids  are  simply  aids. 
They  do  not  replace  the  teacher  or  sub¬ 
stitute  for  teaching.  They  do  not 


eliminate  the  need  for  applying  sound 
principles  of  educational  psychol<^. 

When  the  producer  doesn’t  know 
educational  psychology,  we  have  poor¬ 
ly  designed  movies  or  other  audio¬ 
visual  materials  which  only  discourage 
teachers  who  are  looking  for  something 
of  value.  When  the  administrator 
doesn’t  apply  his  educational  psychol- 
we  find  a  whole  school,  regard¬ 
less  of  grade  level  or  subject,  going 
to  the  auditorium  for  a  purposeless 
“educational”  movie.  When  the  teach¬ 
er  forgets  her  educational  psychology, 
we  see  her  running  into  another 
teacher’s  room  a  few  minutes  before 
class  begins,  or  even  as  roll  is  being 
checked,  to  report  that  a  movie  whose 
title  she  probably  doesn’t  even  know 
is  being  shown  in  the  visual  room: 
would  the  teacher  and  class  care  to 
come  see  it? 

Audio-visual  aids  should  be  used  for 
learning.  They  should  not  be  used  as 
a  refuge  for  the  teacher  who,  as  one 
graduate  student  put  it,  has  “abdi¬ 
cated  her  reason  and  taken  refuge  in 
a  fox  hole  at  the  back  of  the  room.” 

The  same  rules  of  learning  apply  to 
audio-visual  teaching  as  to  any  other 
teaching.  Accurate  models  for  imi¬ 
tation  are  probably  more  important 
than  accurate  word  descriptions.  Care- 


1  This  article  is  an  extension  of  ideas  and  principles  discussed  by  F.  D.  McClusky 
in  his  visual  education  classes  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Ani^eles. 
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ful  review  and  repetition  is  just  as 
effective  in  seeing  pictures  as  in  read¬ 
ing  a  text.  Yet  how  often  does  the 
average  teacher  use  accurate  models  ? 
How  often  does  she  show  a  still  pic¬ 
ture  or  slide  to  her  class  for  more  than 
a  few  brief  seconds  ?  How  often  does 
she  have  more  than  a  single  showing 
of  a  motion  picture? 

If  audio-visual  aids  are  to  be  used 
for  learning  and  not  for  mere  enter¬ 
tainment,  there  are  at  legist  six  main 
principles  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
manufacturer  who  produces  the  aid 
and  by  the  teacher  who  uses  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  principles  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  schools  of  methodology. 
All  six  are  establishe<l  concepts,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  students  of  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cational  psychology. 

They  are: 

I.  Individual  diflFerences 

II.  Self  activity 

III.  Interest 

IV.  Apperception 

V.  Gestalt  or  pattern 

VI.  Simultaneous  learning 

Naturally,  in  the  space  of  a  single 
article  we  cannot  fully  discuss  any 
one  of  these  principles.  Students  of 
educational  psychologv'  know  that  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  written  about  them. 
Our  more  reasonable  purpose,  then, 
will  be  to  discuss  these  concepts  by 
showing  their  relation  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  audio-visual  aids. 

, .  Individual  Differences 

The  beginning  of  Binet  and  Ter- 
man’s  scientific  measurement  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  study  of  intelligence, 
interests  and  abilities  by  E.  L.  Thorn¬ 
dike  and  others,  early  in  this  century 

2  E.  Krug.  Individual  Differences, 
for  Social  Studies,  1944.  P.  15. 


fexjused  attention  on  the  many  differ¬ 
ences  between  individual  students. 
The  principle  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  clearly  established  and*  demon¬ 
strated  by  their  pioneer  work,  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed 
and  practiced  of  modem  ideas  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Differences  in  reading  ability  and 
general  academic  intelligence  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  frcKjuently  measured 
differences  between  pupils.  Edward 
Krug  summarizes  the  wide  range  of 
individual  abilities  in  these  words:* 
“Studies  have  shown  that  in  an  aver¬ 
age  group  of  ninth  graders,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  reading  ability  will  range 
from  third  or  fourth  grade  level  to 
that  of  twelfth  or  thirteenth.  Even 
at  college  level  this  wide  variation 
exists.  In  one  study  reported  by 
Horn,  the  median  college  freshman 
was  found  to  read  no  better  than  the 
upper  15  percent  of  the  ninth  grade 
tested,  and  ten  percent  of  them  could 
not  read  as  well  as  the  median  ninth 
grader.” 

Individual  differences  in  rate  of 
growth  and  speed  of  maturation  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  are  equally  obvious. 
Girls  mature,  as  a  group,  earlier  than 
boys  and  consequently  have  more  ma¬ 
ture  interests.  In  addition,  the  range 
of  chronological  age  in  any  one  class 
may  be  as  great  as  four  or  five  years, 
with  the  children  in  each  age  group 
showing  different  degrees  of  maturity. 
It  is  obvious  that  for  the  early  years 
of  adolescence  at  least,  the  teacher 
must  furnish  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
stmctional  materials. 

Other  individual  differences  prob¬ 
ably  are  less  discernible  than  those  of 
academic  ability  and  physical  growth. 
Ch.  I,  Fifteenth  Yearbook,  National  Council 
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The  teacher  and  the  producer  of  teach¬ 
ing  materials,  however,  should  not 
overlook  differences  in  home  back¬ 
ground,  family  tradition,  health,  emo¬ 
tional  balance  and  adjustment,  habits 
of  work,  and  interests  and  drives.  Too 
often  we  neglect  these  differences. 
Moreover,  too  often  we  entirely  ignore 
equally  important  differences  in  the 
children’s  social  experience,  their 
ability  to  take  responsibility,  their 
attitude  toward  authority,  and  their 
many  other  attitudes:  liberalism  or 
conservatism,  tolerance  or  non-toler¬ 
ance. 

An  interesting  area  for  more  inten¬ 
sive  study  in  individual  differences 
lies  in  the  fact  that  some  people, 
teachers  usually  included,  find  the  use 
of  language  and  verbal  expression 
easy.  Other  people  have  little  facility 
for  expressing  themselves  in  language, 
and  tend  to  be  “thing  minded.”  For 
students  in  this  latter  category,  the  use 
of  visual  materials  may,  in  certain 
cases,  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure,  as  F.  D.  McClusky 
has  shown  in  his  Michigan  syllabus, 
Visual-Sensory  Instruction  in  the 
Modem  School: 

“There  is  a  notion,  substantiated  in 
part  by  experience  and  by  some  re¬ 
search,  that  the  generous  use  of  visual- 
sensory  materials  in  classes  tends  to 
reduce  the  number  of  school  failures. 
Brighter  students  seem  to  excel  in  un¬ 
derstanding  abstractions  while  these 
same  ideas  have  to  be  made  concrete 
for  the  slower  pupils.  Of  course,  in 
the  distinction  which  we  have  given 
here  between  brighter  and  slower 
pupils  we  refer  to  the  most  common 
distinction  which  is  mainly  a  differ¬ 


ence  in  the  facility  of  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Visual-sensory  materials  are 
helpful  in  making  language  abstrac¬ 
tions  concrete  and  open  up  a  new 
avenue  of  approach  in  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  who  seem  to  be  unable  to  learn 
quickly  with  abstract  or  verbal 
images.”* 

Obviously  the  teacher  should  permit 
each  individual  in  the  class  to  proceed 
most  effectively  in  terms  of  his  own 
abilities,  and  not  impose  the  teacher’s 
own  pattern  of  verbal  expression. 
Traditional  education  has  attempted, 
and  some  traditional  schools  are  still 
attempting,  to  make  all  students  con¬ 
form  to  a  single  pattern,  measuring 
success  chiefly  in  language  facility. 
John  Dewey  has  long  taken  reaction¬ 
ary  education  to  task  for  this  tendency, 
writing: 

“A  truly  scientific  education  can 
never  develop  so  long  as  children  are 
treated  in  the  lump,  merely  as  a  class. 
Each  child  has  a  strong  individuality. 

.  .  .  Every  pupil  must  have  a  chance 
to  show  what  he  truly  is,  so  that  the 
teacher  can  find  out  what  he  needs  to 
make  him  a  complete  human  being. 
...  If  the  pupils  are  marched  into 
line,  information  presented  to  them 
which  they  are  then  expected  to  give 
back  in  uniform  fashion,  nothing  will 
ever  be  found  out  about  any  of  them. 
But  if  every  pupil  has  an  opportunity 
to  express  himself,  to  show  what  are 
his  particular  qualities,  the  teacher 
will  have  material  on  which  to  base 
her  plans  of  instruction.”* 

To  interpret  these  ideas  in  terms  of 
using  specific  audio-visual  materials: 
Those  who  are  “thing  minded”  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  express  themselves 


3  F.  D.  McCluskj'.  Visual-Sensory  Instruction  in  the  Modern  School.  Ann  Arbor, 
Brunfleld,  1940.  P.  13. 

4  .John  and  Evelyn  Dewey.  Schools  of  Tomorrotr.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co., 
1915.  Pp.  137-38. 
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in  sketches  or  cartoons,  flow-charts, 
graphs  or  diagrams,  models  or  slide 
pictures.  Expression  should  not  be 
limited  to  speeches  or  essays. 

D.  C.  Knowlton’s  Making  History 
Graphic  (New  York,  Scribners’, 
1925)  contains  some  good  examples  of 
pupil-made  graphs,  cartoons,  time 
lines,  and  the  like.  In  addition,  a 
larger  selection  of  manufactured 
visual-sensory  materials  is  continually 
becoming  available.  It  is  the  teacher’s 
responsibility  to  use  this  material  in 
organizing  a  wide  variety  of  learning 
situations  which  will  offer  something, 
or  have  some  apj^eal  to  each  and  every 
individual  in  the  class. 

William  Hartley  suggests  a  few  of’ 
the  ways  in  which  the  alert  teacher 
can  use  audio-visual  aids  to  provide 
for  individual  differences  within  the 
frame  of  class  work: 

“Each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to 
find  some  socially  acceptable  manner 
in  which  he  can  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  class.  The  artis¬ 
tically  inclined  can  recreate  the  page¬ 
ant  of  the  past,  or  may  picture  the 
current  scene.  The  boy  w’hose  hobby 
is  photography  may  present  a  pictorial 
study  of  housing  as  he  has  snapped  it. 
The  young  craftsman  may  produce 
authentic  models.  The  boy  who  is  al¬ 
ways  sketching  may  draw  original  car¬ 
toons.  The  amount  of  such  work  that 
can  be  produced  is  limited  only  by 
the  amount  and  variety  of  talent  avail¬ 
able  and  the  teacher’s  skill  in  ferret¬ 
ing  it  out.”® 

Standardized  and  unimaginative 
teaching  formulas  are  severely  criti¬ 
cized  by  Hartley,  as  they  should  be 
by  all  teachers: 


“Too  long  the  only  followup  activity 
in  connection  with  school  trips  has 
been  a  teacher-required  essay  on 
‘What  I  Liked  Best  on  Our  Trip.’ 
A  well  drawn  plan  of  an  historical 
site,  a  poem  written  after  a  visit  to 
the  slums,  or  a  series  of  pupil-made 
photographs  may  show  even  more 
penetration,  synthesis  or  factual 
knowledge  than  the  essay.”® 

Individual  differences  call  for  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction  w'hich  will  give 
each  pupil,  whether  verbal  or  thing 
minded,  the  chance  to  add  to  group 
knowledge  in  his  own  way. 

Even  “brighter”  children’s  concepts 
become  more  accurate  and  explicit 
when  goo^l  audio-visual  materials  are 
properly  used  and  verbalization  re¬ 
duced.  Explicitness,  accuracy  of  im¬ 
pression,  and  the  reduction  of  verbal¬ 
ism  may  be  of  greater  importance  in 
the  lower  grades  than  teachers  have 
thought;  they  are  certainly  of  great 
importance  in  certain  special  classes. 

“The  aids  may  be  especially  helpful 
to  the  slow  learner  or  to  the  foreign- 
bom  child  who  often  has  difficulty  in 
making  the  verbal  responses  expected 
from  the  class.  ...  It  is  possible  that 
in  many  instances  audio-visual  aids 
contribute  directly  to  vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment.’”^ 

In  addition  to  aiding  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  explicit  and  accurate  concepts 
and  to  giving  special  assistance  to  the 
non-verbal  child,  audio-visual  materi¬ 
als  may  fill  in  gaps  in  individual  in¬ 
formation,  giving  the  class  a  common 
background  on  which  to  build.  Care¬ 
ful  class  study  of  a  few  projected  slide 
pictures,  during  which  sessions  mat¬ 
ters  of  time  of  day,  height,  distance, 


5  William  H.  Hartley.  The  Use  of  Audio-Vitual  Aid»  in  Indiridualizing  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Ch.  xni.  Fifteenth  Yearbook,  National  Council  for  Social  Studies,  1944.  Pp. 
108-9. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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color,  lighting,  and  interpretation  of 
temperature,  sound  and  odor  may  be 
discussed,  is  an  excellent  socialized 
project  for  filling  in  informational 
gaps  and  giving  something  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  actual  visit  to  the  locale 
in  the  picture.  Moreover,  such  care¬ 
ful  study  is  the  easiest  way  to  over¬ 
come  the  reaction  that  picture  ma¬ 
terials  are  mere  entertainment,  thus 
making  the  pictures  true  aids  to  learn- 
ing. 

Audio-visual  aids,  finally,  may  be 
used  to  free  the  individual  pupil  from 
the  viewjwint  of  one  textbook  or  a 
single  teacher.  Margaret  Harrison  in 
her  Radio  in  the  Classroom  discusses 
the  many  conflicting  viewpoints  which 
are  broadcast  in  such  programs  as  the 
Chicago  Round  Table.  Hadley  Can- 
tril  and  Gordon  Allport  in  their  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Radio  point  to  radio’s 
wonderful  freedom  from  provincialism, 
its  amazing  ability  to  make  the  world 
its  stage. 

Audio-visual  materials  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  teach  the  individual  student 
that  there  are  many  viewpoints  on 
major  problems;  that  he  must  search 
for  truth  by  critically  evaluating  what 
he  sees  or  reads ;  that  he  should  do  this 
for  himself  and  not  take  ideas  ready 
made  by  propagandists. 

If  we  accept  the  evidence  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  then,  and  believe 
in  democratic  education,  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  and  use  audio-visual  aids  to  edu¬ 
cation  for  they  help  the  individual  to 
learn,  and  they  help  the  teacher  to 
understand  the  individual.  They  will, 
if  carefully  used,  give  the  teacher  data 
on  individual  differences  and  allow 
him  more  time  to  study  the  individuals 
in  his  class. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  audio-visual 
materials  will  play  an  increasingly 


important  role  in  the  schools  of  the 
future.  They  should  play  a  definite 
part  in  helping  to  solve  the  adminis¬ 
trative  problem  of  dealing  with  large 
masses  of  children  while  giving  each 
child  the  special  attention  and  work 
he  needs. 

Thus  we  have  indicated,  briefly, 
that  audio-visual  materials  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  individual  differences  in  the 
classroom  and  permit  the  teacher  to 
study  her  individual  pupils.  Conclud¬ 
ing  this  section  are  several  specific 
rules  for  teachers  and  producers  of 
audio-visual  materials  based  on  the 
concept  of  individual  differences. 

1.  Gear  audio-visual  materials  to 
the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  We  have 
seen  motion  pictures  intended  for  the 
lower  grades  which  use  senior  high 
school  vocabulary  and  organization. 

2.  Use  a  variety  of  audio-visual 
aids.  The  teacher  or  producer  who 
claims  that  any  one  aid,  such  as  the 
educational  motion  picture,  is  the  final 
answer  to  any  educational  problem  is 
showing  poor  judgment  and  ignorance 
of  individual  differences. 

3.  Plan  a  variety  of  patterns  in 
the  use  of  audio-visual  materials,  and 
do  not  insist  that  individual  students 
conform  to  any  single  pattern. 

4.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  us¬ 
ing  the  materials  in  haphazard  fash¬ 
ion,  without  planning. 

5.  Use  audio-visual  aids  in  study¬ 
ing  individual  pupil  differences. 

6.  Use  audio-visual  aids,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  to  teach,  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  entertain. 

If  the  producers  who  manufacture 
audio-visual  materials  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  use  the  materials  will  keep 
these  six  rules  in  mind,  individual 
differences — one  of  the  basic  factors 
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in  modern  education — will  receive 
proper  attention. 

r>  ,  Self  Activity 

Self  activity  is  a  second  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  of  learning  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  teacher  and 
producer.  It  is  a  psychological  prin¬ 
ciple  which  was  stressed  by  Froebel 
and  has  received  attention  from  most 
leading  educators  since  his  time.  Wil¬ 
liam  James  has  summed  up  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  its  importance  in  these 
words : 

“One  general  aphorism  emerges 
which  ought  by  logical  right  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  entire  conduct  of  the  teacher 
in  the  classroom. 

”No  reception  without  reaction,  no 
impression  without  correlative  expres¬ 
sion, — this  is  the  great  maxim  which 
the  teacher  ought  never  to  forget. 

“An  impression  which  simply  flows 
in  at  the  pupil’s  eyes  or  ears,  and  in 
no  way  modifies  his  active  life,  is  an 
impression  gone  to  waste.  It  is  phy¬ 
siologically  incomplete.  It  leaves  no 
fruits  behind  it  in  the  w-ay  of  capacity 
acquired.  ...  Its  motor  consequences 
are  w’hat  clinch  it.  .  .  .  The  most  de¬ 
sirable  impressions  are  those  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  we  speak  or  act,  or  else 
are  inwardly  convulsed.”* 

The  implications  of  these  words  for 
audio-visual  teaching  are  obvious  al¬ 
though  often  criticized  on  the  grounds 
of  pupil  passivity. 

Children  learn  through  their  own  ex¬ 
periences  and  responses  and  through¬ 
out  life,  whenever  we  engage  in  activ¬ 
ity,  we  are  learning.  Our  learnings 
may  be  sensory-motor  or  associative, 
they  may  be  problem-solving,  or  they 
may  come  through  pure  enjoyment  in 
play.  In  each  case  they  involve  ac¬ 


tivity,  whether  that  activity  takes  on 
physical  (sensory-motor)  aspects,  in¬ 
tellectual  aspects  such  as  associative 
learning  and  reflective  thinking,  or 
emotional  aspects  such  as  enjoyment 
or  distaste. 

If  our  aim  is  learning  which  will 
help  to  develop  a  balanced  social  per¬ 
sonality,  we  must  stress  activity  and 
expression,  and  not  mere  passive  re¬ 
ception.  We  learn  to  dance  by  danc¬ 
ing;  we  learn  to  memorize  poetry  by 
memorizing  it ;  we  learn  to  solve  math¬ 
ematical  problems  by  solving  them.  If 
we  want  children  to  make  effective  pro¬ 
gress  in  learning  we  must  keep  them 
actively  at  work,  and  the  materials 
Avith  which  they  work  should  be  stimu¬ 
lating  and  hold  their  attention  and  in¬ 
terest. 

Audio-visual  materials  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  arouse  children’s  mental 
activity.  F.  D.  ^fcCluskv  tells  of  an 
exhibit  hall  in  the  Metropolitan  Muse¬ 
um  of  Art  in  New  York  that  was  “a 
sea  of  all  types  of  visual  materials.” 
Here  were  school-produced  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  pupil-made  maps,  bas  relief 
as  well  as  flat.  Here  were  numerous 
student-constructed  models,  to  say 
nothing  of  scrapbooks,  charts,  graphs, 
paintings,  and  other  varieties  of  visual 
materials. 

The  possibilities  for  constructive  ac¬ 
tivities  in  such  materials,  and  the 
opportunities  for  correlation  of  such 
diverse  subjects  as  art,  English,  his¬ 
tory  and  shop  work  are  obvious.  The 
activity,  however,  must  not  become  an 
end  in  itself.  Ernest  Horn  has  given 
three  cautions  which  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  insure  the  greatest  value  from 
such  work.  Horn  maintains  that  con¬ 
structive  activity  should : 


8  William  James.  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology.  New  York,  Henry  Holt, 
1901.  Pp.  33-34. 
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1.  Contribute  to  an  understanding  and  may  be  valuable  as  an  interest 

of  some  important  concept  or  process  stimulant  in  a  preview  of  the  unit, 
in  social  life.  The  same  technique  also  may  be  used 

2.  Be  guided  by,  and  be  a  stimulus  to  present  assimilative  material  dur- 

to,  critical  thought.  ing  the  intensive  study  of  the  topic,  or 

3.  Be  authentic.®  as  a  rapid  fire  group  review  at  the  end 

How  may  other  individual  aids  be  of  such  study. 

used  to  provide  for  pupil  activity,  A  large  number  of  quickly  presented 
which  critics  of  audio-visual  work  slides  tends  to  dull  students  into  a 
claim  is  usually  lacking  in  their  use?  passive  “isn’t  it  a  pretty  picture?” 
In  the  balance  of  this  section  on  self  frame  of  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
activity  we  will  indicate  some  of  the  the  analysis  by  the  group  of  a  few 
methods  although  we  will  not  attempt  well-chosen  pictures  arouses  a  high  de- 
to  cover  all  specific  aids  or  all  the  gree  of  pupil  activity.  Even  photo¬ 
methods  of  utilizing  pupil  activity  for  graphic  slides  are  not  difficult  to  make, 
any  one  aid.  and  the  principle  of  activity  may  be 

The  stereograph  and  the  microscope  carried  farther  by  having  the  pupils 
are  the  easiest  aids  to  use  as  a  basis  niake  and  project  their  own  slides, 
for  intensive  individual  study.  This  Pupil  activity  and  participation  are, 
is,  of  course,  the  usual  way  in  which  perhaps,  more  difficult  to  provide  for 
they  are  used  although  it  is  possible,  in  using  educational  motion  pictures 
with  special  equipment,  to  project  than  in  certain  other  visual  aids.  We 
microscropic  images  onto  a  screen,  even  have  heard  navy  men  criticize 
^lorcover,  modern  motion  picture  sci-  showings  of  the  usually  well-prepared 
ence  has  produced  movies  which,  when  training  films  on  the  score  that  there 
viewed  through  special  glasses,  become  was  no  preparation  made  for  the  film 
three  dimensional.  These  develop-  and  no  activities  planned  in  connection 
ments,  particularly  the  movies,  have  with  it.  Criticism  of  this  sort  is  too 
not  yet  been  used  greatly  in  education,  often  justified,  but  it  does  not  reflect 
so  the  microscope  and  stereoscope  are  on  the  value  of  the  film  itself.  Rather, 
still  the  chief  aids  for  intensive  indi-  the  problem  is  one  of  utilization, 
vidiial  study  activity,  the  latter  having  Probably  no  film  should  be  shown 
proved  its  value  in  many  studies  where  without  class  preparation  and  without 
three  dimensional  concepts  are  impor-  a  follow-up  discussion.  The  teacher 
lant.  who  knows  the  film  can  even  conduct 

The  projected  slide  picture  may  be  a  rapid  fire  class  discussion  while  a 
studied  by  the  individual,  but  it  is  silent  film  is  proceeding.  In  a  sound 
also  adapted  to  group  activity.  We  film,  if  no  activity  has  been  written 
have  already  discussed  the  technique  in,  the  sound  track  may  be  turned  off 
of  holding  a  few  pictures  on  the  screen  on  a  second  or  third  showing  and  pupils 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  while  asked  to  explain  the  action.  Sections 
the  teacher  and  the  class  discuss  and  of  a  picture  may  be  run  in  reverse 
analyze  the  picture.  This  gives  the  order  on  a  second  showing,  and  pupils 
class  a  common  basis  for  discussion,  asked  to  explain  what  has  preceded 

9  Ernest  Horn.  Method »  of  Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies.  New  York,  Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  1937.  P.  417. 
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the  action.  Some  members  of  the  class 
might  write  about  the  picture  or  report 
on  corrolary  readings,  while  others 
might  make  visual  representations  of 
attitudes  or  ideas  gained  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  cartoons  or  home-made  slides. 
There  are  many  ways  to  get  around 
student  passivity  if  the  producer  has 
not  provided  activities  in  the  film  it¬ 
self. 

One  interesting  student  activity  in 
the  motion  picture  area  is  the  making 
of  a  school  film  based  on  some  local 
theme  which  is  relevant  to  school  work 
or  studies.  Beverly  Hills  high  school 
produces  successful  films  on  its  varied 
activities,  each  film  becoming  part  of 
the  school  record  and  serving  a  distinct 
purpose  in  school  public  relations. 
Similar  individual  activities  can  be 
worked  out  by  the  alert  teacher  who  is 
using  other  audio-visual  aids  such  as 
radio  programs  and  recordings.  The 
teacher  will  do  an  easier  and  better 
job,  however,  if  activities  are  provided 
for  in  the  material  itself  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  described  in  teaching  man¬ 
uals.  With  these  facts  in  mind  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  following  basic  rules  for 
teachers  and  producers  may  be  drawn 
from  the  principle  of  self  activity: 

1.  See  that  audio-visual  materials 
are  designed  for  pupil  activity  and  not 
for  mere  passive  reception.^® 

2.  Use  these  audio-visual  materials 
as  a  basis  for  purposeful,  intelligent 
pupil  activity. 

Inferesf 

The  factor  of  interest  has  been 
stressed  by  many  edueators  and  psy¬ 
chologists,  but  few  of  greater  stature 
than  William  James  and  John  Dewey. 


The  latter’s  Interest  and  Effort  in 
Education,  published  in  1913,  is  a 
classic  statement  of  the  principle  of 
interest.  Misunderstanding  of  the 
ideas  stated  in  this  volume  has  led,  in 
certain  cases,  to  the  teacher  taking  the 
role  of  chief  performer  in  what  might 
be  termed  a  classroom  vaudeville  show. 
Despite  the  justified  criticism  which 
such  abuses  of  a  sound  principle  have 
aroused,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
most  effective  learning  takes  place 
when  the  learner  is  interested  and 
wants  to  learn.  We  have  all  heard 
the  adapted  jingle: 

You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but 
you  cannot  make  it  drink; 

You  can  lead  a  child  to  learning 
but  you  cannot  make  him  think. 
The  teacher  can  expose  the  pupil  to 
learning,  but  she  cannot  make  him 
learn  unless  he  is  really  interested  and 
wishes  to  give  his  attention  to  learn¬ 
ing. 

William  James  made  and  clarified 
the  principle  of  interest  in  his  1800 
volume.  Principles  of  Psychology. 

‘‘Millions  of  items  of  the  outward 
order  are  present  to  my  senses  which 
never  properly  enter  into  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Why?  Because  they  have  no 
interest  for  me.  My  experience  is 
what  I  agree  to  attend  to.  Only  those 
items  which  I  notice  shape  my  mind — 
without  selective  interest,  experience 
is  an  utter  chaos.  Interest  alone  gives 
accent  and  emphasis,  light  and  shade, 
background  and  foreground — intelligi¬ 
ble  perspective,  in  a  word.  It  varies 
in  every  creature,  but  without  it  the 
consciousness  of  every  creature  would 
be  a  gray,  chaotic  indiscriminateness, 
impossible  for  us  even  to  conceive.”” 


10  Bruce  A.  Finlay’s  Aiidio-VUiual  Aids  That  Teach  for  Keeps  (Los  Ang^eles  City 
Schools’  Publication  395,  1944)  is  a  brief  pamphlet  with  a  wealth  of  suf^gestions  on 
methods  of  providing  for  pupil  activities. 

11  William  .Tames.  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  I.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1890.  Pp.  402-403. 
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Dewey  specifically  applies  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  interest  to  school  work  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

.  .  little  can  be  accomplished  by 
setting  up  ‘interest’  as  an  end  or  a 
method  by  itself.  Interest  is  obtained 
not  by  thinking  about  it  and  con¬ 
sciously  aiming  at  it,  hut  hy  consider¬ 
ing  and  aiming  at  the  conditions  that 
lie  back  of  it,  and  compel  it.  If  we 
can  discover  a  child’s  urgent  needs 
and  powers,  and  if  we  can  supply  an 
environment  of  materials,  appliances, 
and  resources — physical,  social,  and 
intellectual — to  direct  their  adequate 
operation,  we  shall  not  have  to  think 
about  interest.  It  will  take  care  of 
itself.  For  mind  will  have  met  with 
what  it  takes  to  he  mind.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  educators,  teachers,  parents,  the 
state,  is  to  provide  the  environment 
that  induces  educative  or  developing 
activities,  and  whore  these  are  found 
the  one  thing  needful  in  education  is 
secured.”** 

Are  audio-visual  aids  important 
“materials,  appliances,  and  resources” 
in  the  provision  for  interests  ?  To 
anyone  who  has  used  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials,  or  seen  them  being  used,  the 
answer  is  obvious.  Children  have 
great  curiosity.  They  wonder  and 
puzzle  about  apparatus  and  objects 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 
They  like  to  look  at  new  pictures, 
slides,  stereographs,  charts  and  motion 
pictures.  They  are  excited  at  the 
chance  to  make  things,  to  play  with 
models.  They  enjoy  listening  to  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  radio;  they  like  to  hear 
recordings  of  their  own  voices.  For 
this  reason  audio-visual  materials  have 
been  used  widely  and  successfully  as 

12  John  Dewey.  Interest  and  Effort 
Company,  191,1.  Pp.  95-96. 

13.  W.  H.  Hartley.  Op.  cit.,  p.  109. 


interest-arousing  devices,  and  are 
among  the  most  important  materials 
in  the  modem  school  which  attempts 
to  provide  for  interest. 

In  fact,  audio-visual  materials  are 
so  effective  in  arousing  interest  that 
there  may  be  an  inherent  danger  of 
over-stimulating  the  class,  of  turning 
the  lesson  into  a  sort  of  desultory  en¬ 
tertainment.  This  danger  can  only 
be  avoided  by  making  use  of  a  few 
carefully  selected  pictures,  records  or 
radio  programs  and  really  using  them 
to  teach.  By  good  use  of  audio-visual 
aids,  a  teacher  not  only  can  avoid  ex¬ 
posing  the  pupils  to  a  flood  of  new 
experiences  which  will  confuse  and 
scatter  their  attention,  but  she  can,  by 
careful  concentration  on  the  unit  of 
work,  use  them  to  aid  in  the  mastery 
of  the  unit.  When  good  aids  are  used 
in  this  fashion,  they  will  serve  to  clari¬ 
fy  ideas,  as  well  as  stimulate  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest. 

It  has  been  our  observation  that 
good  educational  movies  are  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  and  appealing  to 
pupils.  We  would  agree  with  William 
Hartley’s  statement : 

“The  movies  appeal  strongly  to 
youngsters.  From  them  they  gain  a 
realistic  concept  of  the  social  scene  as 
it  is  or  was.  Historical  characters 
take  on  life  as  they  move  and  talk 
on  the  screen.  Despite  the  tendency 
of  some  students,  and  even  some 
teachers,  to  make  the  film  an  end  in  it¬ 
self,  the  amount  of  stimulus  this  aid 
has  given  to  the  pursuit  of  the  social 
studies  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  the  teacher  has  avail¬ 
able.”** 

Movies  and  other  audio-visual  aids 
in  Education.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
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may  be  used  to  arouse  interest  when  a 
unit  is  being  initiated.  For  example, 
a  display  of  Indian  costumes  and 
weapons,  pictures  of  Indian  life,  or  a 
motion  picture  of  Indian  games  and 
dances  may  be  secured  to  introduce  a 
unit  on  the  American  Indian.  The 
aids  also  should  be  used  throughout 
the  study  of  the  unit  to  maintain  in¬ 
terest.  Specific  suggestion  for  use  in 
various  grades  are  given  in  Chapters 
xi-xiii  of  McKown  and  Roberts’ 
Attdio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction^^ 

■  If  audio-visual  materials  are  to  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  pupil  interest  as 
they  should,  several  specific  su^es- 
tions  are  again  in  order. 

1.  Audio-visual  aids  should  be 
arresting. 

2.  Aids  which  provide  for  manipu¬ 
lation  should  accompany  non-manipu- 
lative  types,  if  possible.  We  all  like 
to  handle  things,  and  this  manipula¬ 
tive  tendency  should  be  satisfied. 

3.  Audio-visual  aids  should  be 
novel  and  provide  a  change  from 
traditional  class  activities.  We  remem¬ 
ber  with  horror  one  motion  picture  on 
United  States  territorial  possessions 
which  was  little  more  than  a  aeries  of 
dull  maps  of  islands  with  only  one  or 
two  shots  of  natives,  animals  and 
ships.  One  might  as  well  have  placed 
an  oversize,  rather  poorly  designed 
textbook  at  the  front  of  the  room. 

4.  In  the  use  of  visual  materials, 
particularly,  the  class  should  be  free 
from  the  formal  restrictions  of  tradi¬ 
tional  recitation  periods. 

5.  Audio-visual  materials  should 
satisfy  some  need  which  the  child 
feels,  provide  some  particular  value 
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which  he  wants,  or  help  him  in  reach¬ 
ing  for  some  definite  goal. 

6.  Audio-visual  aids  should  not 
satisfy  the  pupil  completely,  but 
should  bring  to  his  .attention  new 
ideas,  new  problems  or  complications, 
and  new  questions  which  will  stimu¬ 
late  him  to  additional  interest  and 
activity. 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed, 
audio-visual  aids  will  be  wisely  de¬ 
signed  and  wisely  used.  They  will 
provide  for  and  develop  real  pupil  in¬ 
terest. 

Apperception 

Apperception  is  a  principle  which 
was  developed  by  Ilerbart  and  stressed 
by  the  ITerbartians.  Briefly,  the  idea 
is  that  children  link  new  experiences 
with  old,  that  what  the  child  or  the 
adult  learns  is  interpreted  in  terms 
of  past  experience  and  present  frame 
of  mind.  As  Clarence  E.  Ragsdale 
puts  it : 

“A  dynamic  container  theory  of  mind 
is  given  by  Ilerbart  and  later  by  the 
Psychoanalysts.  The  contents  of  mind 
are  themselves  active  and  dynamic. 
Each  idea  is  a  living,  active  unit 
which  attracts  or  repels  other  ideas. 
These  attractions  and  repulsions  lead 
to  mental  organizations,  i.e.  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  apperceptive  masses  and  com¬ 
plexes.”*® 

There  is  considerable  evidence  and 
justification  for  the  view  that  effective 
learning  can  best  be  accomplished 
when  the  new  is  linked  with  the  old. 
We  see  new  impressions  interpreted 
by  past  experience  when  we  hear 
primitive  people  calling  their  first  air¬ 
plane  a  bird  because  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  birds  but  have  never  experi- 


Harry  C.  MoKown  nml  Alvin  11.  Roberts.  Audio-Visiial  Aida  to  Inxtrvction. 
Pp.  243-325. 
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enced  machines  moving  through  the 
air. 

There  is  similar  evidence  and  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  idea  that  learning  is 
also  influenced  by  the  “mind  set,”  and 
that  our  immediate  response  is  determ¬ 
ined  by  what  we  are  thinking  about 
when  the  stimulus  occurs.  Probably 
we  have  all  had  the  experience  of  mis¬ 
reading  a  word  or  phrase  because  we 
were  influenced  by  thoughts  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  idea  being  expressed 
in  the  material.  Certainly  most  radio 
announcers  can  quote  gniesome  exam¬ 
ples  of  this. 

For  a  good  class  lesson,  then,  the 
children  should  have  a  certain  com¬ 
mon  experience-background  to  which 
the  teacher  may  refer.  ISforeover,  the 
class  should  be  in  a  proper  frame  of 
mind  for  the  lesson.  The  careful  use 
of  pictures  and  other  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  should  have  a  place  in  building 
this  common  backffround  of  class  ex¬ 
perience,  and  in  creating  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  the  lesson. 

F.  D.  McCluskv  tells  of  a  teacher’s 
futile  attempts  to  explain  “leads”  (the 
lanes  of  open  water)  in  Arctic  ice. 
The  grade-school  children  could  not 
understand  or  grasp  the  verbal  ex¬ 
planation  until  one  of  them  pointed 
out  that  in  a  brook  near  the  school 
there  was  ice  along  the  sides,  open 
water  in  the  middle.  This  concrete 
visual  reference  made  the  concept  clear 
immediately.  TTow  much  time  and 
effort  the  teacher  would  have  saved  if 
she  had  started  the  lesson  by  having 
the  children  look  at  the  brook  or  by 
having  pictures  of  Arctic  leads.  And  in 
how  much  better  a  frame  of  mind  the 
pupils  would  have  been  to  continue 
their  lesson. 

Audio-visual  materials  may  be  u.sed 
to  provide  new  experiences  which  the 


student  will  link  with  his  past  im¬ 
pressions  and  experiences.  They  will 
also  prove  of  value  in  correcting 
former  wrong  imj)res8ions  which  the 
student  may  have  gathered  along  the 
way. 

Probably  most  students  have  never 
experienced,  and  never  actually  will 
experience,  the  South  Sea  Islands  or 
the  Arctic  regions.  A  great  many  have 
not  seen  high  mountains  or  great 
oceans,  and  may  never  see  them.  Most 
of  them  have  never  visited  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  they  have  no  idea  of  Congress  in 
action. 

Through  such  audio-visual  aids  as 
moving  and  still  pictures,  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  transcriptions,  however,  we 
may  give  these  children  reasonably 
correct  concepts  of  those  things  which 
they  have  not  experienced.  In  any 
case,  if  good  audio-visual  materials  are 
properly  used,  the  children  will  have 
some  vicarious  experience  on  which  to 
base  more  accurate  concepts.  They 
will  have  their  interest  aroused  in  the 
topic  and  will  be  in  the  proper  frame 
of  mind  to  continue  the  lesson. 

What  specific  suggestions  has  the 
principle  of  apperception  to  offer  to 
the  producer  and  user  of  audio-visual 
aids?  There  are  at  least  four  which 
we  may  draw ; 

1.  See  that  the  student  has  the 
chance  to  make  a  connection  between 
the  new  experience  or  concept  to 
which  he  is  being  introduced  and  some 
experience  which  he  has  already  had. 

2.  Be  careful,  in  pictures  especial¬ 
ly,  to  avoid  giving  wrong  conceptions 
of  size,  etc.  Objects  should  be  shown 
in  understandable  comparisons  with 
other  objects.  Aids  which  give  in¬ 
accurate  or  erroneous  impressions  are 
inexcusable. 

3.  Use  audio-visual  materials  to 
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provide  a  common  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  for  group  discussion  and 
activity. 

4.  Try  to  see  that  all  students  are 
placed  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for 
study.  Audio-visual  aids  lose  their 
effectiveness  when  failure  to  relate 
them  to  the  work  at  hand  turns  them 
into  mere  devices  for  entertainment. 

Oestalt 

The  gestalt  principle  of  learning  by 
patterns  has  been  based  on  experi¬ 
ments  in  concrete  sensory  materials. 
It  received  its  first  clear  expression 
in  Germany  with  the  work  of  Werthei¬ 
mer  on  “seen  movement.”  After  his 
work  in  1912  the  movement  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  America,  largely  by  the 
efforts  of  Wolfgang  Kohler  and  Kurt 
Koffka.  The  former’s  Oestalt  Psy¬ 
chology  (New  York,  1929)  is  a  denial 
of  the  concept  that  actions  can  be 
isolated  into  elements  such  as  reflexes, 
and  that  mental  states  can  be  thought 
of  as  elements  such  as  sensations, 
images  and  feelings. 

As  Clarence  Ragsdale  states  in  his 
Modem  Psychologies  and  Education'. 

“The  Gestalt  psychologists  empha¬ 
size  the  unity  of  the  human  organism. 
They  have  chosen  as  their  point  of  de¬ 
parture  the  principle  that  activities  do 
not  occur  in  isolation,  but  belong  to¬ 
gether  with  other  activities  in  complete 
wholes.”^® 

Another  good  statement  of  this  view 
that  the  members  of  a  stnicture  are 
what  they  are  by  virtue  of  their  place 
in  the  whole,  and  a  criticism  of  the 
mechanistic  interpretation  of  life  in 
terms  of  stimulus  and  response  is  to 


be  found  in  Robert  M.  Ogden’s  article, 
“The  Need  for  Some  New  Concep¬ 
tions  in  Educational  Theory  and 
Practice.”^^ 

In  “learning,”  the  gestalt  psychol¬ 
ogist  criticizes  any  attempt  to  break 
up  the  continuity  of  learning  into  sep¬ 
arate  acts,  or  to  think  of  learnings  as 
different  parts  associated  together.  His 
theory  is  that  the  human  mind  grasps 
all  its  learning  situations  in  pattern 
form  and  then  analyzes  out  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  by  going  back  for  further  study, 
the  elements  being  rearranged  each 
time  in  reference  to  the  new  element 
being  studied. 

Charles  R.  Spain  goes  rather  com¬ 
pletely  into  the  implications  for  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  gestalt  theories.  We  quote 
briefly  from  his  longer  article:^* 

“The  most  common  implications  of 
this  psychological  system  have  been 
proposed  as  teaching  of  ‘large  wholes,’ 
emphasis  on  the  ‘total  situation,’  em¬ 
phasis  on  intrinsic  motivation,  and  a 
minimum  of  purposeless  drill  and  re¬ 
petition. 

“.  .  .  It  seems  plausible  that  the  richer 
the  ‘field,’  the  more  possibilities  there 
are  for  differentiation  of  significant 
figure-ground  relationships  in  this 
‘field.’  Hence,  there  may  be  an  en¬ 
largement  of  art  experiences,  more 
emphasis  on  manual  activities,  and  the 
collection  of  greater  amounts  of  in¬ 
structional  materials. 

“.  .  .  Curricular  experiences  should  be 
so  designed  that  the  child  may  be 
aided  in  attaining  coherence,  pattern, 
and  integration  in  his  day-to-day  re¬ 
lationships.  Without  some  kind  of 
carefully  thought-out  design,  the  teach- 


16  Clarence  Ragsdale.  Modern  PHffchologies  and  Education.  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1932.  P.  85. 

17  In  School  and  Society,  xvin  (Sept.,  ’23),  343-8. 

18  C.  R.  Spain.  “Gestalt  Psychology  and  the  Curriculum  Worker.”  Curriculum 
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er  and  curriculum  worker  are  failing 
to  render  the  child  much-needed 
assistance  in  his  attempt  to  develop 
meaning  and  coherence  in  his  world. 

.  .  In  classroom  practice  this  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  thought  to  signify  a 
need  for  larger  units  of  work  than 
have  heretofore  usually  been  at¬ 
tempted.  Instead  of  page-by-page 
teaching  of  American  history,  we  ob¬ 
serve  a  unit  on  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  instead  of  the  very  mechanistic 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  grammar 
in  the  form  of  memorizing  parts  of 
speech  and  so  on,  we  witness  instruc¬ 
tional  units  on  how  to  write  a  good 
sentence;  and  instead  of  a  detailed 
memorization  of  the  mountains  and 
rivers  of  South  America,  there  are 
larger  units  of  work  on  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  etc.  There  is  very  little  doubt 
that  this  approach  to  larger  ‘wholes’ 
is  entirely  to  be  desired  over  the  previ¬ 
ously  more  atomistic  consideration  of 
various  subjects.” 

Translating  gestalt  principles  into 
terms  of  audio-visual  w-ork  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  must  go  along  with  other  work 
done  and  other  materials  used  by  the 
child.  The  presentation  of  audio¬ 
visual  subject  matter  must  be  in  terms 
of  Mr.  Spain’s  unified  pattern :  they 
must  be  specifically  designed  to  aid 
the  child  in  attaining  coherence,  pat¬ 
tern,  and  integration. 

In  closing,  we  list  these  four  speci¬ 
fic  suggestions  w’hich  are  rather  obvi¬ 
ous,  but  too  often  ignored. 

1.  Audio-visual  aids  should  be  de¬ 
signed  and  used  to  enrich  the  work  of 
the  student  in  dealing  with  a  unit  of 
study. 

2.  The  producer  of  audio-visual 

19  Expressed  in  his  article:  “Danpers 
How  to  Overcome  Them.”  Teacher  Collegt 


aids  must  have  a  clear,  up-to^iate,  and 
very  complete  knowledge  of  what  ia 
being  taught  in  the  schools,  in  what 
units  and  by  what  materials.  He  must 
then  design  his  aid  to  fit  in  with  and 
supplement  these  materials  and  pat¬ 
terns. 

3.  The  teacher  must  use  audio¬ 
visual  materials  as  part  of  her  regu¬ 
lar  teaching,  and  not  as  something 
different  or  apart  from  this  teaching. 

4.  Audio-visual  aids  lose  teaching 
effectiveness  when  presented  bit  by  bit, 
unrelated  to  other  work  which  is  being 
done. 

Simultaneous  Tjcaming 

Simultaneous  learning  is  the  last 
major  educational  concept  which  au¬ 
dio-visual  users  and  producers  should 
take  into  consideration.  The  basic 
principle  was  enunciated  by  W.  H. 
Kilpatrick,  another  of  America’s  true 
educational  leaders.  We  will  take  the 
liberty  of  adapting  and  summarizing 
his  statements^*  in  defining  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  idea  of  simultaneous 
learnings. 

The  old  educational  view,  Kil¬ 
patrick  states,  fixed  attention  upon  one 
primary  outcome,  the  knowledge  or 
skill  immediately  sought.  The  assumph 
tion  was  that  only  one  thing  could  be 
learned  at  a  time,  and  that  the  school’s 
business  was  to  fix  a  list  of  things  in 
desirable  order  and  see  that  they  were 
learned.  Children  were  promoted  and 
teachers  judged  by  class  success  in 
learning  a  prescribed  quota. 

Kilpatrick  believes  contrariwise  that 
learning  is  not  confined  to  just  one 
thing.  In  learning  the  multiplication 
table,  for  instance,  the  child  learns  to 
dawdle  or  not  to  dawdle;  he  acquires 

and  Difficulties  of  the  Project  Method  and 
Record,  xxn  (Sept.,  1921),  pp.  283-321. 
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a  liking  or  disliking  of  arithmetic, 
teacher,  and  school ;  he  comes  out  with 
self-respect,  or  its  lack,  and  a  just  or 
unjust  estimate  of  his  powers.  More¬ 
over,  he  learns  that  it  does  or  does  not 
pay  to  try,  that  books  and  schools  have 
something  or  nothing  to  do  with  life 
as  he  knows  it,  that  he  can  or  cannot 
put  it  over  on  teacher.  He  develops 
the  belief  that  teachers,  principals  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  law-givers  and  en¬ 
forcers  are,  or  are  not,  engaged  in  a 
tyrannical  effort  to  suppress  real 
living. 

The  sum  of  such  concomitant,  inci¬ 
dental  or  by-product  learning,  as  we 
can  easily  see,  may  and  often  does 
vastly  overshadow  the  specific  school 
learnings  at  which  we  are  directing 
our  teaching.  Learning  is  a  complex 
matter;  and  many  more  things  are 
learned  in  school,  esj)ecially  when  life¬ 
like  elements  or  situations  are  intro¬ 
duced,  than  we  may  be  inclined  to 
imagine. 

To  quote  Kilpatrick  directly: 

“Learning  does  not,  as  a  rule,  l)est 
go  on  with  logically  simple  elements. 
Being  logical  elements  they  are  likely 
to  be  devoid  of  the  connectedness  that 
on  the  one  hand  call  forth  interest  and 
endeavor,  on  the  other  make  for  those 
further  connections  that  constitute 
true  learning.  More  lifelike  elements 
are  demonstrably  superior.  ...  A  sec¬ 
ond  difficulty  facing  the  older  learning 
analysis  is  that  learning  is  never 
single.  Many  learnings  of  necessity 
go  on  simultaneously.  No  child  as¬ 
signed  to  a  task  learns,  well  or  ill, 
just  that  one  task.”*® 

Thus,  when  the  student  engages  in 
any  learning,  he  acquires,  along  with 


the  lesson  at  hand,  additional  learn¬ 
ings,  ideas,  and  attitudes.  The  teacher 
should  be  aware  of  this  fact.  She 
should  do  more  than  piously  hope  that 
her  charges  are  developing  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  subject  being  studied, 
that  they  are  learning  how  to  do  neat 
work,  to  be  intellectually  honest,  etc. 

Character  education  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  other  learning.  The 
good  football  coach,  for  example, 
should  teach  not  only  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  game,  but  also  qualities  of 
good  sportsmanship,  cooperation  in 
team  play,  loyalty  to  school  and  leader, 
ability  to  think  and  act  quickly  and  to 
give  and  take  physical  punishment 
These  are  simultaneous  or  concomitant 
learnings. 

In  many  cases  audio-visual  aids  may 
be  used  to  tie  together  these  simultane¬ 
ous  learnings  which  go  on  in  every 
class.  They  may  be  used  to  point  up 
or  emphasize  one  or  more  of  the 
learnings  which  are  the  goals  of  the 
teacher.  Neatly  prepared  papers,  for 
instance,  may  be  displayed  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  rest  of  the  class.  Hon¬ 
esty  and  courage  of  conviction  may 
be  s|)ecifically  noted  in  motion  pic¬ 
tures  dealing  with  historical  charac¬ 
ters,  and  these  qualities  should  be 
given  credit  when  displayed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  class.  Motion  pictures, 
radio  programs,  recordings,  and  many 
other  audio-visual  aids  may  demon¬ 
strate  character  values,  bringing  many 
desirable  simultaneous  learnings. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  tw’o  general 
suggestions  which  may  be  drawn  up 
to  provide  for  concomitant  or  simul¬ 
taneous  learnings.  They  are  extremely 
important  but  intangible  and  variable. 
Journal  of  Educational  Method, 


20  W.  Kilpatrick.  “Method  and  the  Curriculum.' 
I  (April,  1922),  p.  213. 
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dependant  on  the  individual  class  and 
individual  teacher.  They  are,  in  our 
opinion,  good  general  rules  on  which 
to  end. 

1.  The  producer  of  audio-visual 
aids  should  become  more  aware  of 
simultaneous  learnings,  as  he  should 
of  all  the  other  principles  which  we 
have  discussed.  He  will  then  design 


and  produce  materials  which  have 
more  positive  values  for  the  learner. 

2.  The  teacher  should  remember 
what  she  has  studied  about  simultane¬ 
ous  learnings  and  other  psychological 
principles  in  her  college  or  university 
work,  and  she  should  apply  these  prin¬ 
ciples  in  more  positive  teaching  with 
audio-visual  materials. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

The  Preparation  and  Use  of  Visual  Aids.  By  Kenneth  B.  Haas  and  Harry  Q. 
Packer.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1946.  Pp.  xli  -1-  224.  $4.00. 

Audio-visual  education  is  not  only  making  an  impact  upon  formal  education  but 
it  also  is  being  employed  in  industry,  particularly  in  sales,  distributive  education, 
advertising,  and  personnel  training.  Training  and  education  departments  in  industry 
are  concerned  with  concrete,  direct  types  of  teaching,  the  results  of  which  can  be  ob¬ 
jectively  measured  by  the  performance  of  the  employee  as  a  skilled,  efficient  worker. 
Hence,  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  and  techniques  is  appealing  to  teachers  in 
industry  who  desire  to  employ  time-saving  methods  and  procedures.  The  Preparation 
and  Vue  of  ViMual  Aidtt  is  designed  with  the  objective  of  showing  how  to  achieve 
through  audio-visual  techniques  greater  effectiveness  in  personnel  training,  in  setting 
up  sales  demonstrations  and  displays,  in  educational  programs,  and  in  advertising 
campaigns. 

The  book  is  divided  into  13  chapters,  each  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  type  of 
visual  aid.  For  example,  the  chapters  and  their  titles  are : 

Chapter 

1.  Motion  Pictures 

2.  Discussional  Stripfilm  and  Sound  Slideillm 

3.  Training  Slides 

4.  Opaque  Projector 

5.  Maps,  Charts,  Graphs,  and  Diagrams 

6.  Flash  Cards 

7.  Posters  and  Manuals 

8.  Pictures  and  Photographs 

9.  The  Blackboard  and  Bulletin  Board 

10.  Objects,  Specimens,  and  Models 

11.  Training  Laboratory 

12.  Field  Trips 

13.  Television 

Many  of  the  subdivisions  of  each  chapter  are  typified  by  statements  beginning 
with  the  words  fcotr  to.  For  example,  “How  to  Operate  Motion  Picture  Projectors,” 
“How  to  Use  Slides,”  “How  to  Test  the  Trainee,”  “How  to  Use  Flash  Cards,”  etc.  At 
the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  do's.  For  example,  “Do’s  for  using  the  bulletin 
board,”  and  “Do’s  for  the  use  of  television.” 

The  book  contains  many  practical  suggestions  for  making  training  materials  and 
the  steps  are  outlined  clearly  in  numbered  sequence.  Many  of  the  suggestions  are  so 
elementary  that  the  reader  may  wonder  about  the  intelligence  of  the  audience  to 
which  the  book  is  addressed.  The  authors,  Kenneth  B.  Haas  and  Harry  Q.  Packer, 
have  had  extensive  experience  in  education,  business,  and  industry,  how’ever,  and  the 
book  refiects  their  belief  based  on  experience  that  simple,  clear-cut  dirctions  are 
essential  for  effective  use. 

The  Preparation  and  Use  of  Visual  Aids  is  illustrated  with  appropriate  sketches 
and  half-tones,  many  of  the  cartoon  type,  and  contains  an  extensive  list  of  sources 
of  materials  and  equipment.  It  will  be  useful  as  a  handbook  or  supplementary  text 
for  those  who  are  in  charge  of  training  teachers  in  industrial  subjects.  —  F.  D.  Mc- 
Cluskt 
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The  inherent  nature  of  industrial 
education  is  harmoniously  inte¬ 
grated  with  audio-visual  educa¬ 
tion.  The  skills  of  the  various  trade 
fields  are  inevitably  taught  from  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  audio-visual 
education  rests.  Students  in  indus¬ 
trial  classes  seldom  catch  the  school 
disease  of  verbalism  in  the  shop.^ 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  student 
to  spend  his  first  day  in  the  school  shop 
working  with  real  machines,  real  tools 
and  real  materials,  and  to  show  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  construction  of  a  useful 
article.  Student  participation  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  teacher  demonstration.  It  is 
almost  as  if  there  were  no  other  way. 
Suppose  that  a  machine  shop  student 
wishes  to  make  a  hand  punch.  To  do 
this  he  must  learn  to  center  drill.  This 
skill  cannot  be  acquired  from  the  text¬ 
book  or  class  discussion.  It  is  logical 
therefore  that  the  instruction  take 
place  at  a  machine,  usually  a  lathe  or 
drill  press.  For  the  shop  instructor, 
the  demonstration-application  proced¬ 
ure  is  doing  what  comes  naturally. 

The  starting  point  in  industrial 
teaching  is,  therefore,  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  optimum  conditions  for 
visual  sensory  experiences.  The  mo¬ 
tivating  forces  of  industrial  teaching 


are  stored  up,  somewhat  like  potential 
energy,  in  the  machines,  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  school  shop.  When  such 
forces  are  released  by  the  instructor 
they  kindle  the  fires  of  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  sweep  the  student  into 
the  stream  of  productive  achievement. 

The  industrial  instructor  does  not, 
like  many  instructors,  make  a  start 
from  zero  in  teaching  aids.  He  starts 
with  the  most  important  of  all  instruc¬ 
tional  devices — the  real  thing.  The 
next  steps  are  relatively  simple.  The 
industrial  teacher  draws  upon  his 
broad  experience  as  a  craftsman  to 
isolate  those  skills  or  operations  re¬ 
lated  to  the  job  that  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  l)etween  success  and  mediocrity 
in  shop  work.  He  sometimes  calls 
these  items  the  key  points  of  the  job. 
Without  a  thorough  understanding  of 
these  musts  the  learner  can  achieve 
only  a  minimum  of  understanding, 
appreciation  and  skill.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  supplementary  audio-visual 
devices  become  important  factors  in 
learning. 

In  a  recent  study  of  audio-visual 
aids  in  the  armed  services,  Miles  and 
Spain  suggested  the  following  impli¬ 
cations  for  vocational  and  social 
competence 


1  Edffar  Dale,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching,  (New  York,  The  Dryden  Press, 
1946),  p.  16. 

2  .John  R.  Miles  and  Charles  R.  Spain,  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  the  Armed  Services, 
(.American  ('ouncil  on  Education,  Commission  on  Implications  of  Armed  Services  Edu¬ 
cational  Programs,  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  1947),  pp.  77-93. 
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1.  “Multi-sensory  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  used  extensively  at 
all  levels  of  education. 

2.  “Effective  use  of  newer  types  of 
instructional  materials  should  be  based 
on  systematic  and  careful  studies  by 
educational  groups  of  the  functions  of 
such  materials  in  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing. 

3.  “Multi-sensory  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  conceived  as  aids 
rather  than  as  self-contained  teaching 
devices. 

4.  “Improvement  of  instruction 
through  the  use  of  a  variety  of  instnic- 
tional  materials  can  be  effected  by 
local  ingenuity  and  initiative. 

5.  “^lulti-sensory  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  employed  in  general 
education  as  well  as  technical  and  vo¬ 
cational  training. 

t).  “Multi-sensory  materials  afford 
an  effective  means  for  extension  of 
vicarious  learning. 

7.  “Effective  utilization  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  necessitates  both  pre¬ 
service  and  in-service  education  in  the 
use  of  such  aids. 

8.  “Multi-sensory  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  afford  a  means  of  capitalizing 
upon  individual  differences. 

9  “Local,  regional  and  national 
surveys  are  needed  periodically  to  de¬ 
termine  current  uses  of  available 
teaching  aids,  needs  for  new  aids,  and 
methods  of  facilitating  production  and 
distribution  of  these  aids. 

10.  “Distribution  of  films  should  be 
decentralized  to  assure  more  adequate 
utilization. 

11.  “The  variety  of  types  and  uses 
of  military  training  aids  and  evidence 
of  their  effectiveness  suggest  the  need 


for  civilian  educators  to  explore  the 
uses  of  such  materials  for  both  new 
and  old  educational  purposes.” 

The  vocational  industrial  instructor 
whose  teaching  experience  extended 
through  national  defense  and  war  pro¬ 
duction  training  became  accustomed  to 
a  wealth  of  industrial  films.  lie  used 
these  in  the  training  of  the  industrial 
army,  and  he  became  aware  of  the 
claims  of  shortened  instructional  time 
and  the  approach  to  permanent  learn¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  he  began  to  think 
of  visual  aids  and  motion  pictures  as 
synonymous  terms.  However,  “in  the 
main,  most  shop  teachers  are  restricted 
to  working  with  other  types  of  visual 
aids,  namely  those  which  can  be  con¬ 
structed  within  the  shop.”*  Such  com¬ 
mon  types  of  visual  aids  are  extremely 
effective  and  meet  the  requirement  of 
added  emphasis  at  the  difficult  levels 
of  shop  teaching. 

With  these  favorable  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  in  industrial  teaching,  what 
audio-visual  problems  arise  in  the 
training  of  industrial  teachers  ? 

First,  industrial  teachers,  like  many 
other  instructors,  have  not  had  specific 
instruction  in  using  audio-visual  de¬ 
vices.  This  results  in  a  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  field  and  the  values  to 
be  obtained.  Second,  very  little  in¬ 
formation  has  filtered  down  to  the  shop 
instructor  on  methods  of  constructing 
the  simple  visual  devices.  Third,  the 
necessary  equipment  for  using  visual 
devices  is  either  not  available  or  is 
available  under  inadequate  conditions. 
In  some  cases  the  availability  of  the 
equipment  is  unknown.  A  fourth  ob¬ 
stacle  commonly  noted  is  that  the  in¬ 
structor  does  not  have  complete  knowl- 


3  Gilbert  G.  Weaver,  “Practical  Hints  on  the  Use  of  Common  Tj-pes  of  Visual 
Aids  in  School  Shop  Instruction,”  Vocational  In»tructorn  School  Shop  Handbook,  Visual 
Aids  Issues,  No.  2,  Fall,  1945,  p.  495. 
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edge  of  how  to  obtain  information  for 
his  specific  field  of  teaching.  Training 
in  audio-visual  education  for  indus¬ 
trial  teachers  is,  then,  concerned  with 
an  attempted  solution  of  the  four 
problems  mentioned  above. 

The  instructor  begins  his  study  in 
audio-visual  e^lucation  by  first  determ¬ 
ining  what  machines  are  available  for 
his  use  in  his  local  school  district.  He 
determines  also  the  frequency  with 
which  the  machines  are  available  for 
his  use.  Is  it  possible  for  the  instruc¬ 
tor  to  have  the  motion  picture  projec¬ 
tor  once  a  day,  week,  month  ?  How 
much  time  can  he  expect  to  use  the 
slide  film  projector,  the  slide  projec¬ 
tor,  the  opaque  projector  ?  Such  a 
survey  forms  a  frame  work  upon 
which  the  instructor  may  plan  his 
audio-visual  projects. 

Although  the  instructor  is  exj)ected 
to  study  audio-visual  devices  beyond 
the  availability  in  his  particular 
case,  he  starts  his  study  in  terms 
of  those  devices  within  his  reach. 
The  instructor  is  reminded  con¬ 
stantly  that  good  instruction  is  us¬ 
ually  the  result  of  good  planning,  and 
that  learning  may  be  improved  by  an 
audio-visual  approach.  However,  even 
with  the  best  equipment  available  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  films,  charts,  or 
slides  a  poor  plan  of  instruction  does 
not  automatically  become  better.  The 
industrial  instructor  must  determine, 
usually  by  a  job  or  operation  analysis, 
what  items  of  instruction  should  be 
visualized.  He  locates  those  items 
that  are  hard  to  learn  or  hard  to  teach. 
He  must  find  the  areas  where  the  stu¬ 
dent  fumbles,  progresses  slowly,  or 
even  fails  to  absorb  the  instruction. 
Once  the  obstacle  is  determined,  a 
plan  can  be  devised  to  supplement  the 
instruction  over  and  beyond  that  re¬ 
quired  for  less  difficult  material,  since 


even  the  simplest  of  visual  means  may 
be  a  key  to  an  understanding  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  situation. 

In  training  the  instructor  receives 
actual  work  experience  in  preparing 
visual  aids.  Such  aids  as  blackboard 
drawings  and  blackboard  stencils, 
when  thoroughly  understood,  become 
extremely  useful  as  teaching  aids.  The 
many  varieties  of  hand-made  slides 
may  open  an  avenue  of  instruction 
previously  unknown  to  the  instructor. 
As  the  instructor  develops  skill  and 
understanding  by  laboratory  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  preparation  of  slides,  he 
also  develops  a  sense  of  values.  He 
finds  that  certain  types  of  slides  have 
more  imjwrtance  under  one  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  than  under  other  conditions. 
The  value  of  some  degree  of  skill  in 
the  preparation  of  slides  becomes 
apparent  when  the  instructor  finds 
that  a  poorly  prepared  slide  does  not 
improve  upon  being  magnified  twenty 
or  thirty  times. 

The  preparation  of  hand-made 
charts  to  picture  a  shop  problem  or 
principle  and  charts  to  illustrate  shop 
safety  have  been  found  to  be  most  use¬ 
ful.  A  small  drawing  is  enlarged  to 
the  proper  size  by  the  use  of  a  balopti- 
con,  and  traced  on  bristol  board.  The 
drawing  is  then  completed  using  show 
card  paint.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
an  instructor  to  want  to  prepare  a 
series  of  safety  posters  to  use  through¬ 
out  the  school  year  in  his  continuous 
campaign  toward  shop  safety.  Again 
a  certain  degree  of  skill  is  helpful. 
Even  though  an  instructor  may  assert 
that  he  is  not  an  artist,  experience 
shows  that  he  has  more  talent  than  he 
thought. 

The  training  of  the  instructor  is  not 
complete  without  some  experience  in 
making  drawings  on  stencils  or  the 
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master  sheets  of  the  various  duplicat¬ 
ing  processes.  Instruction  sheets  are 
measurably  improved  when  appropri¬ 
ate  diagrams  are  included.  There  are 
many  experienced  instructors  in  teach¬ 
er  training  who  have  never  prepared 
a  stencil  or  master  copy  for  duplica¬ 
tion.  The  lack  of  interc'st  shown  in 
this  phase  of  the  audio-visual  teacher 
training  is  almost  unbelievable. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  various 
machines,  threading  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  projector  for  example,  is  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  the  laboratory 
work.  Specially  prepared  job  sheets 
are  available  for  instructors  having  no 
previous  experience  in  the  use  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  projectors. 

A  very  important  phase  of  teacher 
training  is  concerned  with  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  all  types  of  visual  aids. 
!Many  charts,  diagrams,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  models,  maps  and  other  devices 
are  available  from  commercial  con¬ 
cerns.  Ivocating  such  materials  is  a 
part  of  the  instructor’s  training. 
Large  equipment  and  tool  manufac¬ 
turers  have  separate  educational  de¬ 
partments  whose  major  function  is  to 
prepare  and  supply  information  of 
this  nature.  Although  criticism  has 
frequently  l)een  directed  toward  this 
practice  because  of  the  advertising 
found  on  the  materials,  many  of  the 
manufacturers  include  only  a  small 
amount  of  information  to  identify  the 
origin  of  the  material. 

One  of  the  important  phases  of 
audio-visual  instruction  for  industrial 
teachers  is  concerned  with  the  use  of 
the  audio-visual  devices  in  practice 
teaching.  Instructors  prepare  teaching 
plans  involving  one  or  more  of  the 
audio-visual  aids  and  actually  teach 
the  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  group. 
Criticism  and  analysis  of  the  lesson 


are  effective  reminders  of  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
cess.  When  the  practice  demonstra¬ 
tion  can  be  recorded,  the  instructor 
may  have  a  further  check  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  voice  and  method  of  de¬ 
livery.  The  practice  of  having  the 
recorded  lesson  played  back  through 
an  oscilloscope  presents  a  visual  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  shape  of  the  voice  waves 
and  gives  a  visual  record  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  voice. 

The  writer  recently  conducted  a 
course  in  audio-visual  education  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  instructors  of 
trade  and  industrial  subjects.  During 
the  first  days  of  instruction  it  was 
noted  that  two  of  the  student  instruc¬ 
tors  showed  very  little  interest  in  the 
suggested  program  of  work.  However, 
as  the  course  progressed,  the  same  two 
teachers  became  completely  absorbed 
in  the  work  of  the  visual  aids  labora¬ 
tory.  The  writer’s  curiosity  led  him  to 
propose  a  written  assignment  which 
might  reveal  the  sudden  transforma¬ 
tion.  The  following  is  quoted  directly 
from  these  papers: 

“There  are  many  things  in  my  shop 
that  were  prepared  by  other  instruc¬ 
tors.  Although  I  admired  their  work, 
I  was  reluctant  to  continue  it  for  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  measure  up  to 
their  standards.  The  fact  that  I  made 
my  own  charts  (the  first  ones  I  ever 
made)  and  cut  my  own  stencils  makes 
me  feel  that  I  have  a  better  control  of 
the  situation  than  ever  before.” 

“As  a  result  of  my  experience  in 
making  a  blackboard  stencil,  glass 
slides,  mimeograph  and  hectograph 
sheets  I  will  now  be  able  to  portray 
realistically,  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
content  that  has  been  more  or  less  ab¬ 
stract  and  which  has  taken  too  long  a 
time  in  explaining.  It  is  hard  to  get 
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the  motion  picture  projector  in  my 
school  and  most  of  the  time  it  doesn’t 
work.  I  have  learned  that  I  can  use 
other  aids  that  will  add  color  to  jobs 
that  seem  menial  and  routine.” 

Certainly  laboratory  experience  in 
constructing  and  using  the  various 
common  visual  aids  should  be  a  part 
of  successful  industrial  teacher  train¬ 
ing. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  essential 
to  examine  critically  the  choice  of  each 
visual  device.  Hit  or  miss  methods  of 
selection  seldom  result  in  the  best 
usage  of  audio-visual  aids.  When  the 
instructor  can  successfully  defend  his 
selection  in  terms  of  need  and  expected 
outcomes,  however,  the  device  selected 
may  be  given  the  final  test  of  actual 
use  in  tie  class  room. 

In  a  few  instances  industrial  in¬ 
structors  have  been  known  to  become 
so  absorbed  and  enthusiastic  about 
audio-visual  aids  in  instruction  that 
they  have  lost  sight  of  other  important 
phases  of  the  teaching  job.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rare  in  occurrence. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  shop  in¬ 
structor  is  in  a  fortunate  position  in 
that  the  very  nature  of  his  work  is 
predominately  demonstration.  Ex¬ 
tending  the  demonstration  by  further 
use  of  other  audio-visual  devices  can 
result  in  improved  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  goal  of  industrial 
teacher  training. 

Although  audio-visual  laboratory 
work  in  industrial  teacher  training  is 
not  new,  few  of  the  training  agencies 
have  developed  extensive  programs. 
Leadership  in  promoting  increased  em¬ 
phasis  in  this  area  has  come  from  the 
vocational  division  of  the  United 
States  Ofiice  of  Education.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  interest,  other  states  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  criti¬ 


cally  certain  outstanding  programs 
and  have  then  inaugurated  their  own 
courses  of  study  in  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  laboratory  work  to  be  described 
considers,  in  the  following  order,  the 
blackboard,  slides,  charts,  graphs, 
maps,  diagrams,  duplicated  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,  slide  films  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  This  arrangement  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  where 
the  industrial  instructor  has  acquired 
a  limited  knowledge  of  audio-visual 
aids,  this  knowledge  is  most  frequently 
concerned  with  slide  films  and  motion 
pictures.  Quite  probably  this  is  due 
to  the  wide  publicity  given  to  these 
types  of  audio-visual  aids. 

In  the  first  unit  dealing  with  the 
blackboard,  the  course  syllabus  con¬ 
tains  a  brief  resume  of  this  aid  and 
then  presents  a  job  sheet  on  How  to 
Make  A  lilaekhoard  Stencil. 

Trade  instructors  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  prepare  large,  compli¬ 
cated  drawings  of  machine  parts  or  of 
processes  concerning  some  phase  of 
their  trade.  Such  drawings  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  to  pre¬ 
pare,  and  in  some  cases  the  vocational 
industrial  instructor  is  unable  to  use 
any  other  visual  aid. 

If  a  stencil  is  prepared  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  drawing,  the  time  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  drawing  is  materially  reduced. 
The  stencil  may  be  saved  and  used 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  The  blackboard  drawings  are 
usually  completed  with  colored  chalk 
which  emphasize  the  essential  features 
of  the  drawing  and  aids  the  learning 
process. 

When  the  stencil  is  finished  the 
drawing  is  completed  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  evaluated  as  a  teaching  aid 
by  the  instructor  and  other  members 
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of  the  class.  This  is  usually  demon¬ 
strated  by  asking  the  industrial  in¬ 
structor  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  class 
involving  his  blackboard  drawing. 

The  unit  on  slides  contains  a  resumS 
of  this  aid,  points  out  some  of  the  brief 
characteristics  and  lists  the  most  com¬ 
mon  types  of  slides.  The  job  sheet 
How  to  Make  a  Typewritten  Slide 
contains  the  following  information : 

“The  typewritten  slide  is  sometimes 
known  as  a  typewritten  cellophane 
slide  since  cellophane  is  used  as  the 
carrier  for  the  typewritten  words. 
Either  white  or  amber  colored  cello¬ 
phane  may  be  used,  and  either  black 
or  red  carbon  paper. 

“The  typewriter  type  should  be  clean 
in  order  to  obtain  the  clearest  impres¬ 
sion  possible.  Best  results  are  usually 
obtained  by  setting  the  typewriter  to 
the  stencil  position.  A  little  practice 
is  usually  required,  since  an  even 
touch  is  a  necessity.  Small  errors  are 
greatly  magnified  through  projection. 

“It  is  a  good  plan  to  type  the  re¬ 
quired  information  on  a  sheet  of  plain 
paper.  In  this  way  the  spacing  may 
be  w’orked  out  before  the  actual  cello¬ 
phane  sheet  is  typed.  Remember  that 
approximately  must  be  allowed  on 
all  sides  of  the  slide  for  binding. 

“Do  not  crowd  the  work  on  the  slide. 
Attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  words 
to  sixty  or  eighty.  Badly  propor¬ 
tioned  work  may  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  slide.” 

The  etched  glass  slide,  because  of 
its  ease-  of  preparation,  offers  a  wide 
range  for  development  of  visual  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  trade  instructor. 

The  slides  may  be  prepared  for 
temporary  use,  cleaned  and  then 
reused.  Figures  and  drawings  to  be 
saved  for  re-use  may  be  bound  in  the 


regular  manner  and  kept  as  permanent 
slides. 

Etched  glass  slides  are  properly 
used  when  tracing  a  drawing  or  pic¬ 
ture.  Original  drawings  should  not 
be  made  directly  on  the  ground  glass 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  making  changes 
or  erasures. 

When  an  industrial  Instructor  shows 
particular  interest  in  slides  and  the 
necessary  projection  equipment  is 
available  in  his  shop,  he  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  other  types  of 
slides.  Frequently  an  instructor  will 
make  a  dozen  or  more  slides  in  the 
laboratory  to  use  in  several  units  of 
work. 

In  a  similar  manner  job  sheets  have 
been  prepared  on  How  to  Make  a 
Chart  and  How  to  Cut  A  Mimeograph 
Stencil.  It  is  important  to  note  again 
that  this  is  primarily  a  laboratory 
course  and  the  students  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  actual  work  experience.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  experience,  interest  is 
developed  and  many  instructors  have 
prepared  a  number  of  stencil  draw¬ 
ings  covering  critical  phases  of  their 
courses  of  study. 

At  this  point  in  the  laboratory  work 
the  industrial  teacher  trainer  observes 
an  apparent  instructional  problem.  It 
borders  on  insult  to  suggest  that  a  vo¬ 
cational  printer  prepare  instructional 
material  involving  the  typewriter  or 
any  of  the  duplicating  processes.  The 
obvious  adjustments  in  the  course  of 
study  are  made  and  the  printer  seizes 
his  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  his  trade.  Successful 
experiments  have  been  completed  in¬ 
volving  printing  directly  on  glass 
slides  and  on  cellophane.  Various 
colors  and  styles  of  type  have  been 
used  with  remarkable  results.  One 
printer  prepared  a  series  of  slides  to 
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tell  The  Story  of  Color.  His  clever 
use  of  colored  inks  and  colored  cello¬ 
phane  in  the  slide  series  introduces 
clearly,  concisely,  and  with  pointed  in¬ 
terest  the  subject  of  color  in  printing. 
Furthermore,  the  instructor  has  been 
stimulated  to  investigate  further  this 
new  field  of  interest. 

Assignments  for  the  areas  of  slide 
films  and  motion  pictures  have  dealt 
chiefly  with  locating  all  of  the  avail¬ 
able  films  for  a  particular  trade.  A 
complete  library  of  catalogs  and  refer¬ 
ence  books  is  available  for  the  instruc¬ 
tor  to  use.  He  records  all  of  the  per¬ 
tinent  data  for  each  film.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  this  is  the  first  experience  the 
instructor  has  had  in  attempting  to  de¬ 
termine  just  what  is  available  in  his 
particular  trade.  When  the  films  can 
be  obtained  locally  the  instructor 
makes  an  analysis  of  the  film  to  de¬ 
termine  its  suitability  as  an  instruc¬ 
tional  aid  for  his  course  of  study. 

The  most  satisfying  reward  for  the 
industrial  teacher  trainer  is  to  observe 
the  various  paths  of  interest  created 
in  the  teacher.  The  worth  of  audio¬ 
visual  education  is  measured  in  terms 
of  what  the  instructor  does  outside  of 
the  class.  An  industrial  electricity  in¬ 
structor  prepared  an  excellent  set  of 
charts  to  visualize  the  generation  of  a 
sine  wave.  Later  he  replaced  his 
black  and  white  charts  with  colored 
charts.  Motion  appeared  to  be  a  fac¬ 
tor  so  he  added  a  coil  of  wire  which 
could  be  revolved  to  add  reality  to  the 
chart.  This  led  to  the  preparation  of 
a  model.  He  retained  the  coil  of  wire 
but  added  batteries  and  lights.  As  the 
coil  of  wire  is  revolved  through  the 
magnetic  field  the  lights  trace  out  the 
generation  of  the  wave.  It  doesn’t 
take  long  for  his  students  to  grasp  the 
concept  involved.  He  has  spent  un¬ 


told  hours  preparing  this  visual  aid, 
and  all  the  work  merely  supplements 
work  with  the  real  thing.  The  instruc¬ 
tor  now  plans  to  prepare  a  model  to 
demonstrate  three  phase  systems. 

A  cosmetology  instructor  found  that 
her  set  of  slides  visualizing  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  certain  type  of  hair  style 
was  not  adequate.  Some  of  the  steps 
had  been  left  out.  Continuity  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  important  for  group  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  instructor  decided  to  make 
a  short  film.  With  the  help  of  her 
colleagues  in  cosmetology  she  prepared 
a  script.  The  photography  instructor 
supplied  technical  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  arranging  the  lighting.  A 
model  and  operator  were  selected  and 
after  the  appropriate  rehearsals  the 
film  Avas  made.  Xow  with  a  100  foot 
color  film,  almost  totally  free  of  the 
amateurish  tinge,  the  instructor  has 
developed  an  adequate  aid  for  group 
instruction.  A  difficult  but  important 
instructional  problem  has  been  solved. 

An  extremely  valuable  function  of 
the  laboratory  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  laboratory  literally  never 
closes.  Industrial  teachers  may  visit 
the  laboratory  at  any  time  to  work  out 
projects  involving  preparation  of 
audio-visual  aids.  A  telephone  call  is 
received  from  an  instructor  who 
wishes  to  work  on  Friday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  on  a  project  in  audio¬ 
visual  instruction.  Another  instructor 
writes  in  from  300  miles  away  telling 
of  his  plans  to  spend  a  week  in  the 
laboratory  on  a  project  of  particular 
interest  to  him.  Still  another  instruc¬ 
tor  plans  to  shoot  several  reels  of  film 
to  illustrate  a  sequence  of  operations 
on  the  lathe  and  shaper.  To  be  sure, 
most  instructors  do  not  return  to  the 
laboratory  to  work.  It  is  evidently 
easier  for  them  to  arrange  for  the  ma- 
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tcrials  of  their  choice  and  prepare  vis¬ 
ual  devices  in  their  own  shop.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  do  return,  do  so  of 
their  own  free  will;  no  credit  is  in¬ 
volved  except  their  self-satisfaction  in 
doin^  a  better  job  of  teaching. 

One  of  the  final  laboratory  projects 
consists  in  attempting  to  select  visual 
devices  of  specific  teaching  assign¬ 
ments.  An  instructor  may  select  from 
his  trade  analysis  or  course  of  study 
those  jobs  or  topics  which  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  will  need  special  treatment.  It  is 
understood  that  in  many  instances 
more  than  one  visual  aid  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  In  short,  to  paraphrase  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  this  is  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  What  Visual  Aid  is  Most 
Worth.  This  procedure  can  be  evalu¬ 
ated,  at  the  present  time,  only  sub¬ 
jectively.  The  writer  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  procedure  has  value. 
When  four  or  five  machinists  sit  down 
together  to  make  a  first  choice  in  the 


selection  of  a  visual  aid  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  job,  differences  of  opinion  are  fre¬ 
quently  noted.  Eventually  these  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  are  reconciled  and 
agreement  is  reached.  One  may  be 
assured  that  by  this  time  all  of  the 
elements  of  the  teaching  job  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Learning  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  taken  place;  new  concepts 
and  new  understandings  have  entered 
the  teaching  job. 

In  spite  of  the  multitude  of  teach¬ 
ing  aids  available  the  instructor  must 
select  his  teaching  aid  with  caution. 
Availability  is  not  necessarily  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  the  right  choice.  It 
has  never  been  good  practice  to  apolo¬ 
gize  to  a  class  for  the  inadequacy  of 
the  instructor’s  selection  of  teaching 
material.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the 
future  of  audio-visual  education  in  in¬ 
dustrial  teacher  training,  but  the  pros¬ 
pects  look  good. 
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Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching.  By  Edgar  Dale.  The  Dryden  Press,  Inc., 
New  York,  1946.  Pp.  xrni-}-546.  $4.25. 

Interest  in  audio-visual  methodology  is  spreading  rapidly  through  the  teaching 
profession.  .An  increasing  number  of  teachers  in  training  and  in  service  are  desirous 
of  learning  about  teaching  aids  and  their  utilization.  The  number  of  courses  being 
given  in  normal  schools  and  universities  has  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years.  All  of 
which  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  an  authoritative  textbwk  is  timely. 

Audio-Vigual  Methods  in  Teaching  meets  this  need  for  it  is  a  volume  planned 
to  serve  both  as  a  textbook  and  as  a  guide  for  teachers  in  service.  In  writing  the 
book  the  author  organized  it  into  three  sections: 

“I.  The  tchy  of  audio-visual  materials — five  chapters  dealing  with  the  theory  un¬ 
derlying  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  in  education,  (pp.  1-62). 

“11.  The  tchat  of  audio-visual  materials — twelve  chapters,  each  of  which  describes 
and  discusses  the  various  types  of  materials,  (pp.  68-309). 

“HI.  The  how  of  audio-visual  materials — seven  chapters  that  discuss  classroom 
applications  in  different  subject-matter  fields,  and  five  chapters  on  administration, 
evaluation,  and  preparation  of  materials,  (pp.  316-529).” 

Each  part  may  be  read  separately  and  the  chapters  are  numbered  beginning  with 
1,  2,  3,  and  so  on  under  each  section.  So  it  might  be  said  that  Dale  has  published 
three  books  in  one.  This  organization  increases  the  book’s  fiexibility  as  a  text  and 
as  a  study  guide  in  an  in-service  training  program. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  author’s  long  experience  in  the  field  as  a  research 
worker  and  as  a  teacher  of  teachers  seeking  enlightenment  about  audio-visual  methods 
at  Ohio  State  university.  As  a  result,  the  reader  senses  that  the  ideas  presented  have 
been  tested  and  tried  in  practical  situations.  —  F.  D.  McClubky 
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Topic  One.  The  place  of  audio-visual 

instructional  materials  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  and  in  the  curriculum. 

A.  The  nature  of  the  learning 

process 

1.  Learning  takes  place  when  an 
individual  becomes  aware  of  some¬ 
thing  new  in  his  environment.  The 
process  involves  a  perception  of  one  or 
more  new  factors  and  a  rearranging 
of  ideas  or  behavior  patterns  in  order 
that  these  new  factors  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  thinking  and 
the  behavior  of  the  individual. 

2.  All  learning  arises  out  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  an  individual  has. 

3.  The  quality  of  the  learning  that 
takes  place  is  dependent  upon: 

a.  the  ability  of  the  individual 

b.  the  nature  of  the  previous  ex¬ 
periences  that  an  individual  has  had 

c.  the  quality  of  an  individual’s 
present  experience  in  terms  of 

(1)  their  relation  to  the  other 
experiences  of  the  individual 

(2)  the  extent  of  their  reality 
for  the  individual 

4.  All  abstract  thinking  or  general¬ 
izing  must  be  based  upon  concrete  ex¬ 
perience  that  an  individual  has  had. 

B.  Importance  of  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids  in  the  learning  process. 

1.  Definition  of  audio-visual  aids 
— the  planned  use  of  objective  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  purpose  of  providing 


the  utmost  reality  in  learning  experi¬ 
ences. 

2.  The  whole  principle  underlying 
the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  is 
found  in  the  self-evident  fact  that  in¬ 
dividuals  gain  more  understanding 
from  realistic  experiences  than  they 
do  from  experiences  that  lack  realism 
or  clarity.  In  general  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  several  planes  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  learning  situations: 

a.  Contact  with  the  real  situa¬ 
tion.  This  involves  seeing,  hearing, 
feeling,  smelling,  tasting  the  elements 
of  the  experience.  Exepriences  of 
this  type  are  most  apt  to  give  an  in¬ 
dividual  a  correct  impression  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  situation  to  which 
they  pertain,  especially  when  they  are 
combined  with  the  doing  of  things  that 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  situation. 

b.  Contact  with  a  faithful  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  real  situation.  If 
this  representation  is  complete  and 
accurate  enough,  it  may  provide  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  which  are  as  valuable 
as  a  means  of  forming  understandings 
as  the  actual  situation  itself.  .This 
can  be  true  because  of  the  reality  of 
the  representation.  Included  in  such 
types  of  representations  might  be  such 
audio-visual  aids  as  models,  motion 
pictures,  still  pictures,  television, 
dramatizations. 

c.  Contact  with  symbols  which 
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represent  the  real  situation.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  such  symbols  are  speech,  mathe¬ 
matical-  symbols,  charts,  maps,  and 
graphs.  The  value  of  these  symbols 
as  means  of  providing  experience  is 
great,  but  only  when  the  learner  has 
a  clear  idea  of  what  the  symbols  repre¬ 
sent.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  audio¬ 
visual  education  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  symbols  in  giving  instruction  but 
to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  use 
of  symbols  in  situations  where  the 
learner  has  no  adequate  idea  of  their 
meanings. 

3.  ^fost  audio-visual  aids  can  be 
classified  in  groups  a  and  h  because 
they  involve  experiences  with  real 
situations  or  with  realistic  representa¬ 
tions  of  real  situations.  Because  of 
this  they  do  not  call  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  language  sifmbols  as  a  prere¬ 
quisite  for  understanding  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Some 
few  visual  aids,  such  as  maps,  graphs, 
and  charts,  are  symbols  but  have  great 
value  because  they  are  more  readily 
understood  than  verbal  svmbols  and 
make  possible  the  giving  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  be  understood  less 
clearly  if  it  were  to  be  verbalized  en¬ 
tirely. 

4.  Some  specific  educational  val¬ 
ues  to  be  gained  from  the  correct  use 
of  audio-visual  instructional  aids: 

a.  They  provide  a  means  for  the 
teaching  of  new  materials  which  can¬ 
not  be  adequately  taught  by  means  of 
word  symbols  alone  because  the 
learners  lack  a  basis  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  word  symbols  which  must  be 
used  to  represent  these  new  materials. 

b.  Because  they  make  it  possible 
for  learners  to  gain  clear  understand¬ 
ings  in  spite  of  vocabulary  differences 
or  deficiencies  they  provide  a  more 
effective  means  of  instructing  learners 


of  varying  mental  abilities,  experience 
backgrounds  and  degrees  of  maturity. 

c.  By  including  a  variety  of  sen¬ 
sory  stimulations,  many  types  of 
audio-visual  materials  make  a  more 
lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
learner. 

d.  They  provide  variety  in 
teaching  methods  and  thus  appeal  to 
learners  who  find  continuous  reading 
and  talking  fatiguing. 

e.  They  are  especially  rich  in 
opportunities  for  the  learner  to  parti¬ 
cipate  actively  in  the  elements  of  the 
learning  situation. 

f.  They  provide  a  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  time  in  instniction  by  enabling  a 
relatively  speedy  presentation  of  some 
types  of  materials  which  would  other¬ 
wise  require  long  verbal  explanations. 

g.  Some  audio-visual  materials, 
particularly  motion  pictures  and 
radio  dramatizations,  can  be  used  as 
powerful  means  of  affecting  emotional 
responses  and,  in  this  manner,  influ¬ 
encing  behavior  responses. 

C.  Rome  implications  for  the  use  of 

audio-visual  materials  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

The  curriculum  is  defined  today  as 
the  total  planned  experiences  in  which 
a  school  child  engages  as  a  means  of 
learning  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
socially  desirable  abilities.  Audio¬ 
visual  materials  are  merely  means  of 
making  the  experiences  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  most  realistic  and,  therefore, 
most  understandable  to  the  individual. 
A  number  of  important  considerations 
must  enter  in  planning  for  their  use: 

1.  Audio-visual  materials  are  not 
teaching  methods  but  are  aids  that  an 
instructor  must  choose  and  use  intelli¬ 
gently  if  they  are  to  serve  their 
purposes. 
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2.  When  used,  audio-visual  aids  do 
not  constitute  the  entire  learning 
situation. 

3.  The  importance  of  audio-visual 
materials  is  such  that  suggestions  for 
their  integrated  use  should  form  a  part 
of  every  well  planned  curriculum. 

4.  The  nature  of  these  materials 
is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
administrative  and  clerical  assistance 
required  to  enable  a  teacher  to  secure 
the  aids  needed,  when  they  are  needed, 
and  for  as  long  as  needed. 

5.  The  values  to  be  found  in  the 
use  of  these  materials  are  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  the  expense  of  securing 
suitable  aids  should  be  a  planned  part 
of  the  school  budget. 

6.  Specific  training  in  the  effective 
use  of  audio-visual  materials  should 
be  given  every  teacher  as  a  part  of 
the  in-service  education  program  of  the 
school  system. 

Topic  Two.  The  Field  Trip. 

Definition — An  organized  and  planned 
personal  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  first  hand  information. 

A.  The  importance  of  the  field  trip 
as  an  audio-visual  aid : 

1.  They  make  possible  great  real¬ 
ism  through  visits  to  actual  places  and 
by  providing  opportunities  for  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  all  the  elements  in  a  learn¬ 
ing  situation. 

2.  They  offer  concrete  evidences 
that  may  be  needed  to  clarify  instruc¬ 
tion. 

3.  ^  They  bring  the  child  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  community  and  its 
problems. 

4.  They  provide  source  materials 
for  study. 

5.  They  provide  opportunities  for 
self-expression  and  for  socializing  ex¬ 
periences. 


6.  They  call  for  group  and  indi¬ 
vidual  solution  of  a  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  need  to  plan  for 
trips. 

7.  They  appeal  to  more  than  one  , 
sense. 

8.  They  provide  integrated  learn¬ 
ing  experiences. 

9.  They  stimulate  interest  in  the 
topic  by  the  reality  they  make  possi¬ 
ble  and  by  the  variety  they  introduce 
into  the  school  experience. 

10.  They  are  usually  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  may  be  undertaken  without 
much  expense. 

11.  They  serve  to  acquaint  people 
of  the  town  with  the  activities  of  the 
school. 

12.  They  lead  to  further  learnings 
which  arise  out  of  the  trips. 

13.  They  stimulate  teacher  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  work  by  the  variety  they 
bring  into  teaching. 

B.  Some  possible  limitations  of  the 
field  trip. 

1.  The  possibility  of  discipline 
problems:  This  can  be  reduced  by 
careful  advance  planning  and  by  de¬ 
veloping  the  idea  of  self-direction  as 
an  important  outcome  of  all  field  trip 
experiences. 

2.  Difficulties  in  planning:  Re¬ 
member  to  bring  the  learners  in  on 
this.  Planning  involves  learning  too. 

1-8.  They  place  much  responsibility 

on  the  teacher:  In  California  a 
teacher  is  responsible  only  for  injuries 
to  pupils  under  his  control  when  he 
has  been  negligent.  In  spite  of  this 
limitation,  taking  a  class  out  of  the 
school  must  be  done  with  careful  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  welfare. 

1 4.  Field  materials  may  not  be 
available  when  they  are  needed  for 
study. 
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5.  Field  conditions  are  frequently 
not  conducive  to  learning  because  ot 
noise,  inability  of  entire  group  to  see 
and  hear,  crowded  conditions,  poor 
explanations  given  by  field  personnel, 
and  the  fact  that  important  processes 
may  be  hidden. 

The  school  schedule  is  not  ar¬ 
ranged  to  make  field  trips  easy  to  plan. 

7.  Suitable  transportation  may  be 
lacking  or  may  be  expensive. 

8.  Weather  conditions  may  be  un¬ 
suitable  or  uncertain. 

C.  Planning  the  school  trip 

1.  Determine  what  topics  in  the 
curriculum  can  be  made  .more  vivid 
and  interesting  by  bringing  the 
learners  into  actual  contact  with  ob¬ 
jects  and  scenes  being  studied.  The 
learners  themselves  can  take  an  active 
part  in  this  work. 

2.  Survey  community  resources  to 
determine  what  materials  exist  that 
might  be  studied  through  field  trips. 
Again  the  pupils  can  help.  In  some 
school  systems  teachers  are  limited  to 
approved  places  which  are  listed  for 
their  guidance  by  the  audio-visual  cen¬ 
ter  or  the  superintendent's  office. 

3.  With  the  group  of  learners 
work  out  all  details  of  the  trip. 

a.  Develop  the  need  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  objectives  to  be  sought. 

b.  Clear  all  needed  permissions 
which  may  have  to  be  secured  from 
school  authorities,  officials  at  the  place 
to  be  visited,  and  parents. 

c.  Arrange  for  transportation,  if 
needed,  and  list  all  items  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  group  should  take  or  wear  on 
the  trip. 

d.  Plan  things  to  be  seen  and 
done  and  set  stops  to  be  made. 

e.  Determine  methods  of  reach¬ 
ing  educational  objectives  through : 


(1)  outlines 

(2)  lists  of  prepared  questions 

(3)  student  summaries  to  be 
prepared  on  trip  as  observations  are 
made 

(4)  guide  explanations  to  be  re¬ 
quested. 

4.  Follow  up  the  field  trip  with  a 
variety  of  learning  experiences. 

a.  What  was  found  out  about 
the  problems  for  which  answers  were 
sought  ? 

b.  What  pupil  activities  might 
arise  out  of  the  trip : 

(1)  reports  on  things  observed? 

(2)  class  evaluation  of  what 
was  learned  ? 

(3)  creative  writing  and  talking? 

(4)  determination  of  new  in¬ 
terests  arising  out  of  trip? 

Topic  Three.  Objects,  Specimens, 
and  Models. 

Definitions:  The  object  is  the  thing 
itself.  A  specimen  may  be  an 
entire  object,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  just  a  representative  or  dis¬ 
tinguishing  part  of  it.  A  model 
is  a  replica  of  an  object  or  thing, 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  in 
miniature. 

A.  Some  educational  values  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  objects,  speci¬ 
mens,  and  models. 

1.  They  enable  the  instructor  to 
-  give  a  realistic  presentation  of  in¬ 
formation. 

2.  Their  use  adds  interest  to  les¬ 
son  materials  for  the  learners. 

3.  The  assembling  of  objects, 
specimens,  and  models  affords  good 
opportunities  for  learner  activity  both 
in  collecting  and  in  demonstrating  or 
explaining  them. 

4.  The  general  use  of  objects, 
specimens,  and  models  may  be  used 
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ar  a  means  of  training  pupils  to  take 
g(K>d  care  of  possessions. 

5.  Work  with  them  frequently 
leads  the  learner  into  hobby  activities. 

B.  Some  possible  limitations  to  be- 
considered  when  these  materials 
are  to  be  used  are; 

1.  It  is  possible  that  materials  of 
this  type  can  be  misinterpreted  when 
they  are  considered  out  of  their  na¬ 
tural  settings. 

2.  Materials  of  this  type  frequent¬ 
ly  take  up  much  space  for  storage  or 
display  and  are  bulky  and  fragile  to 
ship. 

3.  ^faterials  of  this  type  are  fre¬ 
quently  expensive  to  secure  and  re¬ 
quire  much  maintenance. 

4.  Unless  chosen  with  discrimina¬ 
tion  so  that  really  good  models  are 
selected,  this  kind  of  material  can  give 
inadequate  or  inaccurate  impressions. 

C.  Some  principles  of  using  objects, 
models  and  specimens  for  learn¬ 
ing  purposes: 

1.  The  learner  should  participate 
actively  when  they  are  used.  He  can 
demonstrate  or  explain  the  material 
or  the  collection  or  preparation  of  it 
can  be  one  of  his  responsibilities. 

2.  The  use  of  these  materials 
should  include  practice  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  all  important  details. 

3.  When  they  are  used,  such  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  made  a  basis  for 
learner  preception  of  inferences  that 
may  extend  beyond  the  obvious  physi¬ 
cal  facts. 

4.  The  use  of  objects,  specimens 
and  models  should  lead  to  further  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  the  learners  with 
whom  they  are  used. 

5.  Classroom  use  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  should  follow  the  general  prin¬ 


ciples  of  good  use  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  in  which  these  steps  occur: 

a.  Selection  of  material  for  def¬ 
inite  purpose. 

b.  Arousing  of  learner  interest 
in  material  to  be  used. 

c.  Presentation  of  material  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  call  for  partici¬ 
pation  of  learners  as  far  as  possible. 

d.  Evaluation  of  learnings. 

e.  Development  of  follow-up  ac¬ 
tivities. 

D.  Some  principles  to  be  observed  in 

starting  and  administering  the 

school  museum. 

1.  The  school  museum  should  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  regular  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  the  school  and  as 
such  should  be  under  the  care  of  a 
staff  member  who  is  granted  freedom 
from  other  duties  in  proportion  to  the 
time  he  must  spend  to  accomplish  the 
museum  objectives  of  the  school. 

2.  Museum  exhibits  and  activities 
should  fit  in  with  the  regular  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  the  school.  They 
should  be  planned  around  definite 
topics  which  are  considered  valuable 
by  the  staff  of  the  school  and  should 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  with 
which  those  topics  can  be  considered 
in  the  classes. 

3.  Exhibits  should  always  tell  a 
story.  Avoid  a  collection  of  oddities. 
Think  of  the  school  museum  not  as  a 
place  w’here  rare  objects  or  curios  are 
stored,  but  as  a  means  of  telling  stories 
through  exhibits  that  will  contribute 
to  a  betteiAunderstanding  of  the  world 
in  which  the  child  must  live  and  work. 

4.  Plan  exhibits  for  the  children 
who  are  to  use  them.  Make  use  of 
color  to  give  appeal.  Place  exhibits 
on  child’s  own  eye  level.  Emphasize 
exhibits  that  the  child  can  touch  and 
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work  or  see  working  or  exhibits  that 
can  be  taken  out  on  a  library  loan 
basis. 

5.  Be  sure  that  every  exhibit  is 
clearly  explained  by  means  of  legible 
cards  when  an  explanation  is  needed. 

6.  Place  exhibits  where  they  will 
be  used  most  effectively.  For  example, 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  exhibits 
should  be  in  one  isolated  room  or  hall. 
Science  exhibits  might  be  placed  where 
science  classes  will  see  and  use  them. 
Historical  exhibits  might  be  placed  in 
history  rooms.  In  such  cases  the  spe¬ 
cializing  teachers  might  assist  with 
this  part  of  the  school  museum  pro¬ 
gram. 

7.  Enlist  aid  of  pupils  in  assembl¬ 
ing  materials  for  school  museums. 
Over  a  period  of  time  many  valuable 
exhibits  can  be  assembled  as  an  out¬ 
come  of  class  projects  undertaken  as 
a  regular  part  of  class  study. 

8.  Observe  four  principles  of  good 
display  in  planning  exhibits: 

a.  Show  stages  of  development 

b.  Show  how  the  exhibits  work 

c.  Relate  the  displays  or  parts 
of  the  displays  to  each  other. 

d.  Show  clearly  the  relationship 
of  the  displays  to  the  present  life  of 
the  learners. 

E.  Some  sources  of  objects,  speci¬ 
mens  and  models: 

1.  The  local  audio-visual  center. 

2.  Commercial  producers  of  ex¬ 
hibits  for  educational  purposes. 

3.  T^ocal  museums. 

4.  Pupil  collections  and  home 
museums. 

5.  Commercial  organizations  and 
manufacturers  who  wish  to  advertise 
their  products. 

6.  Teacher  and  pupil-made  ma¬ 
terials. 


7.  Other  schools  which  may  be  in 
this  or  other  nations. 

Topic  Four.  Maps,  Olobes,  Charts, 

Diagrams. 

These'  materials  are  essentially 
symbols  and  as  such  they  require  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  they  re¬ 
present  before  they  can  be  used  effec¬ 
tively.  However,  since  they  are  sym¬ 
bols  which  are  usually  more  under^ 
standable  than  word  symbols,  their 
value  for  instructional  purposes  is 
high. 

A.  Maps  and  Globes 

1.  The  chief  function  of  maps  and 
globes  is  to  show : 

a.  Locations 

b.  Directions 

c.  Relative  distances 

d.  Relative  sizes 

e.  To  give  factual  information 
about  geographic  and  political  areas, 
such  as 

(1)  physical  forms 

(2)  climatic  conditions 

(3)  political  divisions 

(4)  time  relationships 

(5)  historical  settings  and  move¬ 
ments 

(6)  lines  of  communiciition  and 
transportation 

(7)  cultural  activities 

(8)  planning,  charting,  and 
organization 

(9)  statistical  information 

(10)  probable  changes  in  status 

(11)  population  distribution  and 
density 

B.  Cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  use 

of  maps. 

1.  There  will  be  a  need  to  clarify 
the  inaccuracies  of  flat  representations 
of  the  round  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
most  common  flat  projections  are : 
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a.  Mercator,  or  cylinder,  pro¬ 
jection,  Here  the  polar  regions  are 
badly  distorted  by  being  made  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  rectangular  shape  of  the 
map.  In  the  Mercator  projection  both 
land  areas  and  ocean  areas  are  dis¬ 
torted.  In  the  case  of  equal  land  area 
maps  the  land  areas  are  held  to  fairly 
true  areas  and  the  distortion  occurs  in 
water  areas. 

b.  Conic  projections.  In  the 
cAse  of  these  maps,  the  equatorial 
areas  are  given  in  fairly  true  propor¬ 
tions  and  the  polar  regions  are 
squeezed  into  a  cone  shape  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  map  to  give  a  more 
true  representation  of  land  and  water 
areas  than  is  possible  with  the  rec¬ 
tangular  map. 

c.  Visual  projections.  Here  the 
earth  is  viewed  as  it  would  appear  from 
a  point  far  out  in  space.  Only  about 
half  of  the  world  can  be  shown  at  any 
one  time  and  there  is  much  distortion, 
but  since  we  are  accustomed  to  look¬ 
ing  at  one  side  of  a  ball,  it  is  not  too 
hard  to  interpret.  Parts  of  this  map 
lying  in  the  center  have  the  least  dis¬ 
tortion  with  distortion  increasing 
rapidly  toward  the  edges. 

All  of  these  types  of  projections  are 
inadequate  for  purposes  of  showing 
the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  and 
should  be  used  only  in  cases  where  a 
globes  can  be  consulted  so  that  tnie 
areas,  distances  and  proportions  can 
be  observed. 

2.  The  instructor  must  be  certain 
that  the  map  symbols  are  understood 
or  the  value  of  the  map  is  lost. 

3.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  a 
good  concept  of  “scale”  especially 
where  maps  drawn  to  different  scales 
are  being  used  together. 

4.  ^faps  should  be  chosen  to  suit 


the  maturity  level  of  the  learners  with 
whom  they  are  to  be  used. 

C.  Some  principles  to  be  observed  in 
introducing  study  of  maps  with 
young  children : 

.  1.  Develop  an  understanding  of 
how  maps  graph  distances  by  having 
young  children  map  familiar  places, 
such  as  the  classroom,  the  school  and 
school  grounds,  and  the  city  block  in 
which  they  live. 

2.  Study  maps  of  familiar  places, 
such  as  maps  of  the  town  or  city. 
Have  pupils  recognize  and  interpret 
the  common  map  symbols. 

3.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  under¬ 
stand  why  a  map  is  being  used  in  a 
specific  lesson  and  that  they  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  symbols  they  need  to 
know  in  order  to  derive  the  needed  in¬ 
formation  from  the  map. 

4.  Where  a  map  is  being  used  for 
a  specific  purpose,  avoid  cluttering  up 
the  lesson  with  details  not  then 
essential. 

5.  ^lake  a  generous  use  of  other 
audio-visual  aids  to  supplement  map 
information  and  to  make  it  realistic 
to  the  students.  For  example,  a  map 
of  the  west  showing  Death  Valley 
might  indicate  that  the  place  is  dry 
and  hot,  but  since  some  of  the  learners 
might  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
that  means  it  would  be  wise  to  use 
slides,  still  photos  or  motion  pictures 
to  give  a  vivid  impression. 

D.  Some  principles  to  be  observed  in 
using  maps  with  older  students. 

1.  Be  certain  that  the  learners 
know  the  map  symbols  for  which  they 
will  have  use.  The  age  of  the  child 
is  not  a  guarantee  that  he  will  be 
familiar  with  map  use. 

2.  Have  a  definite  purpose  for  us- 
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ing  the  map  and  select  a  map  that 
will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

3.  Supplement  the  map  with  other 
audio-visual  aids. 

4.  Call  for  pupil  interpretations 
of  maps  as  a  means  of  making  certain 
that  they  understand  what  the  map 
presents. 

6.  Select  maps  that  give  the  least 
distortion  of  the  areas  with  which  the 
lesson  is  concerned. 

6.  Have  pupils  make  simple  maps 
of  nearby  localities  as  a  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  clear  understandings  of  the 
nature  of  map  meanings. 

Charts  and  Diagrams 

A.  Common  types  of  charts  and 
diagrams. 

1.  Graphs. 

2.  Drawings. 

3.  Bar  charts. 

4.  Area  charts. 

5.  Solid  diagrams. 

6.  Pictorial  statistics. 

7.  Numerical  charts  and  diagrams. 

B.  The  chief  function  of  charts  and 
diagrams  is  to  present  informa¬ 
tion  through  the  use  of  symbols 
which  may  be  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  than  word  symbols  because 
they  indicate  relative  areas, 
amounts,  changes,  numbers  and 
because  they  may  resemble  clearly 
the  materials  to  which  they  refer. 

C.  Some  limitations  to  be  considered 
in  using  charts  and  diagrams: 

1.  They  require  interpretation  of 
symbols. 

2.  They  may  present  a  distorted 
view  of  a  situation. 

3.  They  have  to  be  accurate  in 
order  to  be  useful. 

4.  There  are  many  types  and  the 


use  of  each  type  will  probably  require 
a  separate  explanation  of  the  symbols 
used. 

D.  Some  principles  underlying  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  charts  and  diagrams: 

1.  The  learners  must  be  able  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  symbols  used.  It  may  be 
desirable  and  even  necessary  to  have 
students  make  simple  charts  to  develop 
the  ability  to  interpret  symbols 
accurately. 

2.  The  charts  and  diagrams  must 
be  related  directly  to  the  topic  being 
studied. 

3.  The  charts  and  diagrams  must 
be  legible  to  the  learners.  If  they 
can’t  be  seen  clearly,  they  can’t  be  in¬ 
terpreted. 

4.  Suit  the  charts  and  diagrams  to 
the  maturity  level  of  the  pupils  with 
whom  they  are  to  be  used. 

5.  Check  pupil  understanding  of 
the  charts  and  diagrams  by  calling  for 
an  interpretation  of  them  by  the  learn¬ 
ers  themselves. 

Topic  Five.  The  Flat  Picture. 

By  flat  pictures  we  mean  any 
pictorial  material  printed,  drawn, 
engraved  or  reproduced  photographic¬ 
ally  on  flat  material  such  as  paper  or 
cloth. 

A.  Some  values  to  be  found  in  the 
use  of  flat  pictures: 

1.  They  may  possess  considerable 
realism  and  may,  therefore,  be  used 
as  a  means  of  giving  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentations  of  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  do  not  depend  upon  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  dear  representation  of  their 
nature. 

2.  They  are  plentiful  and  cheap; 
pictures  pertaining  to  almost  any  topic 
can  be  collected  easily. 
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3.  The  learner  can  examine  a  flat 
picture  at  lengrth  and  can  even  take  it 
home  with  him.  This  adavntage  is 
not  always  found  in  the  slide  or  mo¬ 
tion  picture.  All  too  frequently  these 
materials  must  be  returned  after  being 
used  once  with  a  class. 

4.  Flat  pictures  of  suitable  size 
may  be  projected  by  means  of  an 
opaque  projector  for  simultaneous  ex¬ 
amination  by  a  large  group. 

5.  The  gathering  of  flat  pictures 
may  be  a  learner  activity  of  value. 

6.  Flat  pictures  can  be  filed  for 
future  reference. 

7.  By  means  of  amateur  photogra¬ 
phy  both  instructors  and  learners  may 
secure  valuable  and  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive  records  of  local  materials. 

8.  These  materials  can  be  used  to 
stimulate  creative  writing  and  creative 
play. 

B.  The  requirements  of  a  good  flat 
picture. 

1.  The  reason  for  the  picture  must 
be  clearly  apparent. 

2.  It  must  be  realistic  and  accurate 
in  terms  of  content. 

3.  It  must  be  technically  good,  in 
focus  and  with  good  tone  values. 

4.  It  should  show  relationships  by 
making  use  of  comparisons,  by  show¬ 
ing  necessary  details  and  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  method  of  treating  the  subject. 

5.  It  should  make  use  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  continuity  of  thought  where 
ever  this  is  possible. 

C.  Some  educational  purposes  for 
which  flat  pictures  may  be  used. 

1.  To  introduce  and  arouse  inte¬ 
rest  in  a  topic. 

2.  To  explain  unfamiliar  aspects 
of  a  study  topic. 


3.  To  introduce  related  materials 
in  a  study  unit. 

4.  To  summarize  the  materials 
covered  in  a  study  topic. 

5.  As  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
drawing  of  further  inferences  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  study  topic. 

6.  For  purposes  of  testing  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  learners. 

7.  To  provide  opportunities  for 
learner  participation  in  carrying  on  a 
study  unit. 

D.  Some  principles  of  using  flat  pic¬ 
tures  for  educational  purposes: 

1.  Fse  only  pictures  that  can  be 
seen  by  all  members  of  the  class.  It 
must  be  large  enough  so  that  all  can 
see  or  must  have  been  displayed  on  a 
bulletin  board  until  all  have  seen  it 
or  placed  in  each  person’s  hands  for 
examination. 

2.  Select  pictures  that  serve  the 
purpose  at  hand. 

3.  Use  the  picture  to  put  across 
the  principle  idea  and  then  draw  out 
as  many  other  inferences  as  are  needed. 
Remember,  it  is  necessary  to  train 
learners  to  “read”  pictures  in  order 
to  get  their  full  value.  Be  sure  in¬ 
ferences  are  based  on  logical  details. 

4.  Summarize  by  reviewing  what 
the  pictures  have  shown. 

Topic  Six.  Slides  and  Slide  films. 

Slides  usually  come  in  two  sizes, 
the  standard  lantern  slide  which  is 
by  4  inches  in  size  and  the  2  by  2 
inch  slide. 

The  slidefilm,  also  known  as  the 
filmstrip,  is  a  strip  of  35  millimeter 
film  on  which  a  series  of  still  pictures 
are  printed  for  projection.  It  gives 
a  series  of  still  pictures  which  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  order  because  they  are 
printed  in  a  definite  sequence. 
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A.  Some  values  to  be  found  in  the 
use  of  slides  and  slidefilms: 

1.  They  possess  great  realism  and 
may  be  used  to  depict  accurately  al¬ 
most  any  subject  that  does  not  require 
motion  for  an  understanding  of  its 
nature. 

2.  They  may  be  viewed  by  the 
class  at  one  time  and  thus  serve  as  a 
means  of  focussing  the  attention  of  all 
learners  on  the  topic  at  hand. 

3.  They  may  be  kept  before  the 
class  for  close  examination  of  all  im¬ 
portant  details  and  can  be  changed 
when  the  instructor  is  certain  that 
their  usefulness  has  served  its  purpose. 

4.  The  equipment  for  their  projec¬ 
tion  is  comparatively  simple  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Standard  lantern  slides  may  also 
be  used  effectively  in  rooms  that  can¬ 
not  be  darkened  enough  for  other  types 
of  projected  materials. 

5.  Slides  and  slidefilms  are  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  and  have  rela¬ 
tively  long  life  when  given  good  care. 

6.  With  simple  camera  equipment 
it  is  possible  to  make  slides  and  film¬ 
strips  of  items  of  local  interest.  Of 
particular  value  is  the  2  by  2  inch 
color  slide  which  can  be  made  by  any 
amateur  photographer  at  little  ex¬ 
pense. 

7.  The  production  of  slides,  and 
even  slidefilms,  can  be  a  learner  activ¬ 
ity  of  much  value. 

B.  Some  principles  of  good  use  of 
slides  and  slidefilms: 

1.  Select  slides  and  slidefilms  with 
a  definite  objective  in  mind  and  get 
materials  that  will  accomplish  this  ob¬ 
jective. 

2.  Arouse  class  interest  in  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used  and  prepare  them 
to  look  for  the  information  that  is  to 
be  presented. 


3.  Project  slides  under  the  best 
possible  conditions.  Where  the  class 
is  not  required  to  write  during  the 
showing  of  the  slides,  a  completely 
dark  room  will  enable  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  slides  to  best  advantage 
and  will  also  tend  to  keep  the  attention 
of  the  learners  focussed  on  the  pictures 
shown  on  the  screen.  A  rehearsal  of 
the  projection  is  desirable  unless  the 
operator  is  sufficiently  experienced  so 
that  there  is  little  danger  that  they 
will  be  shown  upside  down,  left  to 
right,  or  out  of  order. 

4.  Show  only  as  many  slides  as 
are  needed  to  tell  the  part  of  the  story 
with  which  the  class  is  concerned.  No 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  given  be¬ 
cause  the  nature  of  slides  is  so  varied. 
However,  any  good  slide  is  probably 
worth  several  minutes  of  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion.  With  young  children  in 
about  the  first  three  or  four  grades 
from  five  to  ten  slides  should  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  a  single  class  period.  In 
some  cases,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
slidefilms,  the  material  is  planned  to 
tell  a  story  by  a  continuous  succession 
of  pictures.  Many  of  the  pictures 
might  be  worthy  of  little  comment  or 
time  and  others  would  call  for  much 
study.  The  nature  of  the  slides,  the 
maturity  level  of  the  learners,  and  the 
teachers  objectives  must  determine 
how  slides  are  to  be  used. 

5.  The  drawing  of  inferences  from 
slides  is  an  important  part  of  teaching 
by  use  of  still  projected  pictures.  This 
type  of  work  gives  learners  practice 
in  observing  details  and  in  deciding 
what  they  mean  with  reference  to  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  slide. 

6.  Following  the  showing  of  slides 
it  is  desirable  to  review  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  by  the  slides  to  further  im¬ 
press  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  learners. 
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Review  may  be  by  means  of  questions, 
quiz  contests,  written  reports  by  class 
members,  a  summary  of  members  of 
the  class  or  any  review  devices.  But 
review  I 

C.  Some  criteria  for  judging  slides: 

1.  They  should  bear  directly  upon 
the  unit  of  study. 

2.  They  should  be  suited  to  the 
grade  level  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended. 

3.  They  must  be  accurate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  photographic  treatment  of  sub¬ 
ject  materials. 

4.  The  relative  size  of  items  shown 
should  be  indicated  by  comparisons 
with  familiar  objects. 

5.  The  photographic  quality  of 
photographic  slides  should  be  good. 

D.  Mistakes  frequently  made  when 
slides  and  slidefilms  are  used : 

1.  The  slides  do  not  pertain  to  the 
unit  of  study  and  are  brought  in  mere¬ 
ly  for  entertainment  and  with  no  def¬ 
inite  educational  purpose  in  mind. 

2.  Slides  are  presented  without 
preparing  learners  for  what  they  are 
to  see. 

3.  Slides  are  unrelated  or  are 
shown  so  rapidly  that  learners  fail  to 
get  all  information  they  might  have 
gotten  if  slides  had  been  shown 
correctly. 

4.  Projection  techniques  are  poor 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  content  of 
the  slides  is  diminished  because  of  pic¬ 
tures  difficult  to  see  or  because  of  other 
distracting  elements. 

5.  The  use  of  the  material  is  not 
accompanied  by  class  discussion  to 
bring  out  important  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  each  member  of  the  class 
should  get. 

6.  Little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to 


use  the  slides  as  a  means  of  motivat¬ 
ing  various  types  of  pupil  activities. 

7.  The  slides  are  used  at  the  wrong 
place  in  the  lesson  for  most  effective 
results. 

Topic  Seven.  Radio  and  Recordings. 

A.  Some  important  values  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  radio  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

1.  Timely  events  can  be  brought 
into  the  classroom  as  they  happen. 

2.  Great  personalities  of  our  times 
can  be  made  real  to  learner  through 
actual  radio  contact. 

3.  Some  of  the  finest  talent  in  the 
world  is  used  in  giving  of  good  edu¬ 
cational  and  appreciational  programs. 

4.  A  good  radio  is  comparatively 
inexpensive  in  comparison  with  other 
audio-visual  equipment  and  the  cost  of 
program  materials  is  nil  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  school. 

5.  The  technique  of  radio  drama¬ 
tization  has  great  appeal  for  boys  and 
girls. 

6.  The  technique  of  radio  drama¬ 
tization  offers  a  powerful  means  of 
affecting  attitudes  and  behavior  re¬ 
sponses. 

7.  The  use  of  radio  injects  variety 
into  the  school  program. 

8.  Radio  production  activities  can 
be  valuable  learning  activities. 

9.  Through  the  use  of  radio  it  is 
possible  for  persons  with  exceptional 
abilities  or  talents  to  reach  learners 
who  could  not  otherwise  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  teaching. 

B.  Some  limitations  of  radio: 

1.  Desirable  educational  programs 
are  limited  in  number.  At  the  present 
time  schools  must  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  few  good  public  service 
programs  prepared  for  school  use. 
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There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  system 
of  school  owned  and  operated  educa¬ 
tional  radio  stations  which  can  offer 
the  kinds  of  radio  materials  needed  by 
schools. 

2.  Many  good  educational  pro¬ 
grams  are  put  on  at  times  when  they 
cannot  be  used  for  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  learn  the  exact 
nature  of  many  possible  programs  in 
advance  so  that  adequate  class  prepara¬ 
tion  can  be  carried  out. 

C.  Some  values  of  recordings  or 
transcriptions; 

1.  Through  recordings  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  preserve  spot  news  occurrences 
and  use  them  at  later  and  more  con¬ 
venient  times.  This  is  also  true  of 
program  materials  that  are  not  spot 
news  but  which  may  be  offered  at 
times  when  they  cannot  be  used  by 
classes, 

2.  It  is  possible  to  hear  recordings 
in  advance  and  to  plan  for  their  use. 

3.  Rcnjordings  provide  realistic 
auditory  impressions  that  are  lacking 
from  other  types  of  audio-visual  aids 
except  radio  and  sound  motion  pic¬ 
tures. 

4.  Recordings  may  be  used  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  any  part  may  be 
used  first. 

5.  Recordings  may  be  repeated  im¬ 
mediately  or  at  a  later  date  if  this 
repetition  is  needed. 

6.  The  use  of  recordings  brings 
variety  into  the  classroom  experience. 

7.  With  equipment  that  is  within 
the  budget  requirements  of  the  average 
school  system,  events  of  local  com¬ 
munity  importance  may  be  recorded 
for  later  use  in  ^he  classes  of  the 
schools. 

8.  School-made  recordings  can  be 


used  to  preserve  the  results  of  radio 
presentations  prepared  by  various 
classes. 

D.  Some  limitations  of  recordings: 

1.  Recordings  lack  visual  impres¬ 
sion  and  should  often  be  supplemented 
by  other  means  of  giving  these  impres¬ 
sions  for  best  results. 

2.  Although  recordings,  theoretic¬ 
ally,  make  available  the  best  .in  radio 
prc^am  materials  for  school  use,  ac¬ 
tually  only  a  small  fraction  of  these 
programs  may  be  secured  in  the  form 
of  transcriptions.  At  the  present 
time  union  regulations  prevent  the 
commercial  release  of  transcriptions 
made  of  many  excellent  radio  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  union  musicians  have 
played. 

3.  Comparatively  little  material 
has  been  produced  in  the  form  of 
transcriptions  for  school  use.  This 
statement  doesn’t  apply  to  musical  re¬ 
cordings  of  which  there  are  an  abund¬ 
ance,  but  to  transcribed  dramatizations 
and  complete  lessons. 

E.  Some  principles  of  good  use  of 
educational  radio  and  transcrip¬ 
tions  : 

1.  General  considerations:  Roth 
media  are  auditory  impressions  and 
since  the  attention  span  of  bo.ys  and 
girls  to  purely  auditory  impressions  is 
more  limited  than  when  the  material 
used  appeals  to  several  senses,  this 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
the  lesson  is  planned.  Short  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  recordings  are  indicated  ex¬ 
cept  in  instances  w’here  the  materials 
have  enough  dramatic  interest  to  sus¬ 
tain  attention  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  In  all  cases  a  teacher  should  be 
extremely  w’ary  of  materials  that  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
minutes. 
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2.  Select  radio  or  recorded  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  meet  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  unit  of  study.  Avoid  in¬ 
cluding  something  just  for  variety  un¬ 
less  it  also  contributes  to  the  purpose 
at  hand. 

3.  Create  pupil  readiness  for  the 
radio  program  or  transcription  just  as 
would  be  done  in  the  case  of  slides 
or  a  motion  picture. 

4.  Follow  the  use  of  the  materials 
with  a  discussion  in  which  the  types 
of  information  that  the  class  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  from  the  material  are 
clearly  brought  out. 

5.  Develop  any  inferences  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  materials. 

6.  Discuss  mistaken  ideas  that  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  material  was  used  or 
mistaken  ideas  that  might  have  been 
gained  from  the  material. 

7.  Locate  new  thoughts  that  extend 
beyond  the  present  topic  and  offer 
jwssibilities  for  future  class  study. 

8.  Plan  for  learner  activities  that 
might  well  spring  from  the  use  of 
radio  or  recorded  materials. 

F.  School  sponsored  radio  programs. 
At  the  present  time  one  of  the  val¬ 
uable  educational  uses  of  radio  is 
as  a  means  of  motivating  pupils 
to  take  part  in  production  activi¬ 
ties  that  have  considerable  learn¬ 
ing  value. 

1.  Approach  local  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  to  find  if  it  is  possible  for  your 
classes  or  your  school  to  sponsor  one 
or  more  programs.  All  stations  have 
to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
public  service  programs  by  edict  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  so  many  of  them  are  willing  to 
cooperate  if  you  can  offer  simething 
of  interest. 


2.  Gain  the  permission  of  your 
principal,  superintendent  of  school, 
and  the  school  board  before  you  engage 
in  this  activity. 

3.  Plan  carefully  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  that  can  be  presented  most  effec¬ 
tively  by  your  pupils. 

4.  Arouse  interest  among  your 
students  and  use  this  interest  to  moti¬ 
vate  their  activity  in  preparing  for  the 
giving  of  the  program.  Some  possible 
types  of  school-sponsored  broadcasts 
are: 

a.  Appreciational  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  music,  choral  or  dramatic 
groups. 

b.  Student  discussions  of  timely 
topics. 

c.  Student  dramatizations  of 
documentary  materials  or  events  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  community. 

d.  Student  interviews  with  per¬ 
sons  of  importance  who  come  to  the 
community. 

e.  Student  interpretations  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  school  as 
a  community  agency. 

5.  Rehearse  pupils  carefully  be¬ 
fore  making  the  presentation.  The 
actual  giving  of  the  program  might  be 
organized  as  a  field  trip  experience 
for  the  pupils  involved  or  for  children 
who  are  not  actually  taking  part  in  the 
program.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  make  a  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  program  and  to  present  the 
program  as  a  transcribed  one.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  make  several  “takes”  if  they 
are  needed  and  also  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  their  own  pro¬ 
gram  when  it  is  broadcast  later. 

6.  Follow  the  student  broadcast 
with  discussions  of  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  future  broadcasts  and  with  the 
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aecuring  of  suggestions  of  possible 
topics  for  future  broadcasts. 

Topic  Eight.  The  Educational  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture. 

A.  Some  important  educational  val¬ 
ues  that  can  be  gained  from  the 
use  of  motion  pictures: 

1.  They  offer  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  presenting  concrete,  fac¬ 
tual  materials  of  all  kinds. 

2.  They  contribute  significantly 
to  permanence  of  learning. 

3.  They  catch  and  hold  attention. 

4.  They  offer  an  instructor  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  bridging 
inequalities  of  background  experience, 
intelligence,  language  comprehension 
and  maturity. 

5.  They  are  an  especially  good 
tool  for  showing  relationships  within 
a  situation  e.g.  social  relationships, 
time  relationships,  physical  relation¬ 
ships,  and  the  like. 

6.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
they  can  contribute  significantly  to 
the  exercise  of  creative  powers. 

7.  The  use  of  films  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  student  thinking  about  the  study 
material. 

8.  Because  of  their  realism  and 
ability  to  show  motion,  they  are  good 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  actual 
skills  that  must  be  observed  before 
they  can  be  imitated  successfully. 

9.  They  offer  the  instructor  one  of 
his  most  powerful  means  of  influenc¬ 
ing  attitudes  and  emotions. 

10.  They  can  Ik»  used  to  instruct 
small  or  large  groups  with  almost 
equal  success  provided  follow-up  ac¬ 
tivities  are  substantially  the  same  for 
the  members  of  the  groups. 

B.  Educational  purposes  for  which 
motion  pictures  may  be  used  ’: 


1.  To  introduce  a  topic  of  study. 

2.  To  present  the  facts  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  an  educational  unit. 

3.  To  enrich  or  extend  a  unit. 

4.  To  give  a  rapid  survey  or  pro¬ 
vide  a  general  background. 

5.  To  summarize  or  review. 

6.  To  provide  visual  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  educational  undertakings  for 
public  relations  purposes. 

E.  Some  fundamental  techniques  of 

teaching  with  the  use  of  educa¬ 
tional  films : 

1.  First,  select  the  film  with  a  def¬ 
inite  purpose  in  mind.  Make  sure  the 
film  will  serve  the  purpose  by  preview¬ 
ing  it  or  scanning  a  detailed  summary 
of  the  film  story. 

2.  !^^ake  definite  plans  for  the  use 
of  the  film.  This  step  might  be  taken 
in  connection  with  step  3. 

3.  Develop  pupil  readiness  for  the 
film  by: 

a.  Arousing  interest  in  the  topic. 

b.  Appealing  to  their  past  ex¬ 
periences. 

c.  Determining  with  their  help, 
what  they  should  look  for  in  the  film. 

d.  Deciding  what  other  ma¬ 
terials  might  also  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  film. 

4.  Present  the  film  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  Of  course  projec¬ 
tion  conditions  should  be  satisfactory. 
Some  methods  of  presention  are: 

a.  Show  the  film  as  it  is  with 
sound  if  it  has  sound. 

b.  Show  a  sound  film  as  a  silent 
film  but  with  teacher  and  pupil  com¬ 
ments. 

c.  Save  all  questions  until  the 
end  of  the  film. 

d.  Permit  interruptions  for 
questions  at  any  time. 
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e.  Show  the  film  all  the  way 
through  the  first  time  and  then  show 
it  again  permitting  comments  as  it  is 
shown. 

f.  Use  only  part  of  the  film  to 
develop  a  specific  purpose. 

5.  Discuss  the  film  after  showing. 
This  discussion  should  bring  out  the 
following  kinds  of  things: 

a.  The  film  facts  that  pertain  to 
the  study  topic. 

b.  Generalizations  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  film. 

c.  Inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  film  materials. 

d.  Mistaken  ideas  that  existed 
before  the  film  was  used. 

e.  Mistaken  ideas  that  may  be 
a  result  of  the  film  showing. 

f.  A  statement  of  new  ideas  that 
call  for  further  study. 

6.  Examples  of  types  of  learner 
activity  that  can  logically  follow  the 
use  of  a  good  film : 

a.  Discussions. 

b.  Individual  reports  on  aspects 
of  the  film  or  reports  that  carry  fur¬ 
ther  the  film  given  materials. 

c.  Debates. 

d.  Quiz  games. 

e.  Impression  writing. 

f.  Field  trips  to  carry  further 
the  ideas  of  the  film  or  to  explore 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  film. 

g.  Learner  production  of  other 
audio-visual  materials  that  pertain  to 
the  study. 

h.  Collections  of  objects,  speci¬ 
mens,  or  models  to  amplify  the  film. 

F.  Errors  frequently  made  in  using 

films  for  teaching  purposes: 

1.  Film  is  selected  by  means  of  in- 
suflBcient  description  and  doesn’t  per¬ 
tain  to  topic  or  is  of  little  value. 


2.  Pupils  are  not  prepared  for  the 
film  they  are  to  see. 

3.  There  are  no  follow-up  activi¬ 
ties  after  film  use. 

4.  Long  films  are  used  that  either 
bore  classes  or  give  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  the  pupils  are  bewildered. 

5.  Several  unrelated  films  are  used 
at  the  same  time. 

6.  Poor  projection  conditions  exist 
when  the  film  is  shown: 

a.  The  room  is  not  darkened 
suflSciently. 

b.  The  projection  machine  is 
jumpy  or  out  of  repair  so  that  sound 
is  poor. 

c.  The  room  is  stuffy  or  seats 
are  uncomfortable. 

d.  There  are  distracting  ele¬ 
ments  in  or  near  the  projection  room. 

e.  The  operator  is  poorly  trained 
and  does  not  keep  picture  in  focus  or 
maintain  sound  at  a  comfortable  level. 

7.  The  film  is  used  at  the  wrong 
place  in  the  lesson. 

8.  A  valuable  film  is  given  such 
limited  use  that  most  of  its  value  is 
wasted. 

Topic  Nine.  Administration  of  the 

Audio-Visual  Program 

A.  Chief  objectives  of  the  audio¬ 
visual  program: 

1.  A  teaching  staff  that  is  able  and 
willing  to  make  effective  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials. 

2.  An  adequate  library  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials.  In  order  to  be  ade¬ 
quate,  the  materials  must  include  the 
best  of  existing  materials  selected  in 
terms  of  curriculum  purposes  and 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  en¬ 
able  teachers  to  secure  what  they  want, 
when  they  w’ant  it  and  to  keep  it  for 
as  long  as  it  is  required. 
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8.  Adequate  equipment  to  make 
possible  convenient  and  eflFective  use 
of  all  types  of  audio-visual  materials. 
This  implies  that  every  classroom  must 
be  equipped  so  that  projection  and 
playback  equipment  can  be  used  and 
that  projectors,  playbacks,  and  other 
audio-visual  equipment  must  be  avail¬ 
able  easily  when  needed  and  for  as 
long  as  required. 

4.  A  guide  to  all  available  ma¬ 
terials,  equipment,  and  services.  In 
order  to  be  most  effective  this  guide 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
and  must  be  kept  up  to  date. 

These  broad  objectives  include  a 
great  variety  of  things  that  can  be 
done  within  individual  schools  but 
they  also  include  many  things  that 
most  individual  schools  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  without  aid.  For  example,  it 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive  at 
the  present  time  for  the  average  school 
to  attempt  to  maintain  a  library  con¬ 
taining  all  the  audio-visual  materials 
that  might  be  needed  by  the  teachers 
of  the  school.  For  this  reason  the 
audio-visual  program  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  these  two  aspects: 

1.  The  work  of  the  audio-visual  or 
curriculum  materials  center. 

2.  Organization  of  individual 
schools  for  use  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials. 

B.  The  work  of  the  audio-visual  or 
curriculum  materials  center. 

In  general  the  audio-visual  center 
should  do  only  those  things  for  the 
schools  that  they  cannot  do  efficiently 
for  themselves.  Among  the  kinds  of 
things  that  this  criterion  would  cover 
would  be: 

1.  The  center  should  provide  a  cen¬ 
tral  library  of  all  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  it  is  not  economic  to  at¬ 


tempt  to  keep  on  hand  in  each  school. 

2.  The  center  should  sponsor  an 
active  program  of  in-service  teacher 
education  among  all  schools  served. 

3.  Advisory  services  should  be 
given  the  schools  to  assist  them  in 
choosing  suitable  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials. 

4.  The  center  should  develop  and 
distribute  a  satisfactory  guide  to 
audio-visual  materials,  equipment  and 
services  available  through  the  center. 

5.  The  center  should  carry  on  pro¬ 
duction  activities  as  a  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  available  materials  needed  by  the 
schools  which  cannot  be  secured  from 
the  usual  commercial  sources.  An  as¬ 
pect  of  this  service  would  be  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  assistance  to  schools  engaged  in 
production  activities  as  a  part  of  their 
learning  activities. 

6.  The  center  should  have  chief 
responsibility  for  coordinating  educa¬ 
tional  and  public  relation  radio  activi¬ 
ties  among  the  schools  served. 

7.  The  center  should  provide 
schools  with  aid  in  keeping  equipment 
in  good  operating  condition. 

8.  The  center  should  provide  cen¬ 
tral  preview  and  listening  facilities 
and  should  take  the  initiative  in  call¬ 
ing  together  representatives  of  the 
schools  for  preview  meetings  and  other 
occasions  when  it  is  desirable  for  them 
to  act  as  a  body.  It  is  up  to  the  center 
to  see  that  all  schools  are  represented 
in  planning  and  carrying  along  the 
total  audio-visual  program. 

It  follows  that  the  center  must  be 
given  staff  and  building  facilities  and 
funds  with  which  to  carry  out  these 
duties.  The  work  of  the  center  should 
be  coordinated  by  a  director  of  audio¬ 
visual  education  assisted  by  audio¬ 
visual  librarians,  technicians,  field 
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supervisors,  and  clerical  help  required 
for  the  situation  to  be  served. 

G.  Organization  of  individual  schools 

for  the  use  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials. 

1.  Organization  within  the  schools 
must  be  determined  by  the  kinds  of 
things  that  have  to  be  done  to  enable 
teachers  to  use  audio-visual  materials 
most  effectively.  In  general  these  are : 

a.  Materials  must  be  ordered. 

b.  Materials  must  be  received, 
distributed  to  teachers  who  are  to  use 
them,  and  returned  to  the  center. 

c.  Teachers  must  be  given  on- 
the-spot  advice  concerning  problems 
that  arise  when  materials  are  used. 

d.  Rooms  must  be  made  ready 
for  the  use  of  materials. 

e.  The  materials  must  be  used 
for  instructional  purposes. 

f.  Rooms  must  be  returned  to 
normal  and  equipment  must  be  put 
away. 

g.  Equipment  must  be  serviced 
and  carried  around  the  school. 

h.  Equipment  must  be  selected 
and  purchased. 

i.  Communications  from  the 
audio-visual  center  must  be  given  to 
the  faculty  and  the  wishes  of  the 
faculty  must  be  made  known  to  the 
staff  of  the  center. 

j.  Pupils  who  assist  with  the 
audio-visual  program  must  be  trained 
and  supervised. 

k.  Materials  owned  by  the 
school  or  on  permanent  deposit  in  the 
school  must  be  cared  for  and  circulated 
when  needed. 

l.  The  faculty  should  be  kept 
abreast  of  significant  happenings  in 
the  field  of  audio-visual  education. 

m.  Special  programs  must  be 


planned  for  school  auditorium  pro* 
grams  or  for  PTA  meetings. 

2.  In  order  that  the  things  listed 
above  may  be  done  well  in  the  school, 
the  following  organization  adapted 
from  recommendations  by  Helen 
Hardt  Seaton  in  A  Measure  for 

Audio-Visual  Programs  in  Schools  is 
suggested : 

a.  Responsibility  for  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  audio-visual  activities  within 
a  school  should  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  person  who  has  the  lead¬ 
ership  ability,  the  special  training, 

and  the  interest  in  the  work  to  super¬ 
vise  the  school  program  successfully. 
The  activities  of  the  coordinator 
should  include  the  following: 

(1)  He  should  distribute  the 

guide  to  audio-visual  materials  and 
keep  the  staff  informed  concerning  ma¬ 
terials  added  to  the  audio-visual 

library. 

(2)  He  should  collect  and  send 
to  the  audio-visual  center  all  orders 
for  materials  and  equipment. 

(3)  He  should  supervise  the  re¬ 
ceiving,  distributing  to  the  teacher, 
picking  up  from  teachers,  and  the  re¬ 
turning  of  all  materials  and  equipment 
ordered  for  use  in  the  school. 

(4)  He  should  give  other 

teachers  advice  on  the  selection  and 
use  of  materials  and  equipment  and 
should  cooperate  with  the  staff  of  the 
central  office  in  carrying  on  a  planned 
program  of  in-service  teacher  educa¬ 
tion. 

(6)  He  should  train  and  supeiv 
vise  the  staff  of  pupil  assistants. 

(6)  He  should  make  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding  the  securing  of 
needed  equipment  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  building  facilities. 

(7)  He  should  supervise  the 
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care  of  all  equipment  and  all  room 
installations. 

(8)  He  should  maintain  liason 
between  the  school  and  the  audio-visual 
center. 

(9)  He  should  work  to  extend 
the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  as 
aids  in  carrying  on  school  recreation, 
public  relations  activities,  and  the  like. 

(10)  He  should  supervise  the 
care  and  distribution  of  all  audio¬ 
visual  materials  owned  by  the  school 
or  placed  on  permanent  deposit  in  the 
school  unless  this  work  can  be  carried 
on  more  effectively  by  the  school 
librarian. 

It  is  essential  that  the  coordinator 
receive  time  in  his  schedule  for  doing 
these  duties.  In  a  large  school  it  is 
possible  that  a  person  might  sp^nd 
one-half  of  all  of  his  time  carrying 
on  these  activities.  In  a  small  school 
they  might  he  done  during  a  few  min¬ 
utes  each  day. 

b.  There  is  need  for  a  staff  of 
pupil  assistants  trained  to  help  with 
the  carrying  on  of  the  school  audio¬ 
visual  program.  Some  of  the  ways  in 
which  pupils  can  be  of  help  are: 

(1)  They  can  deliver  and  call 
for  audio-visual  materials  used  in  the 
various  classrooms  of  the  school. 

(2)  They  can  prepare  class¬ 
rooms  for  the  use  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  by  darkening  them,  setting  up 
equipment  and  doing  other  similar 
tasks. 


(3)  They  can  actually  operate 
equipment  and  free  teachers  to  give 
their  full  attention  to  the  lesson. 

(4)  They  can  pack  up  and  re¬ 
turn  equipment  and  set  the  room  in 
order. 

(5)  They  can  clean,  oil,  and 
test  equipment  when  they  have  been 
selected  and  trained  for  this  work. 

In  some  schools  a  small  group  of 
pupil  projectionists  have  served  all 
grades.  This  is  not  recommended  be¬ 
cause  it  usually  causes  some  pupils  to 
miss  their  regular  classwork.  It  is 
recommended  that  every  class  have 
two  or  more  pupil  assistants  to  do  this 
type  of  work. 

D.  The  basis  for  financing  the  audio¬ 
visual  program. 

Only  one  true  basis  for  financing 
the  audio-visual  program  can  exist 
and  that  is  the  need  of  the  specific  edu¬ 
cational  situation.  This  need  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  survey  of  what 
materials,  staff,  building  facilities  are 
required  and  what  operating  expenses 
must  be  met  in  working  toward  the 
four  chief  objectives  named  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  section.  When  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  need  is  recognized  a  sound 
basis  is  laid  for  requesting  needed 
funds  in  terms  of  the  total  available 
budget  and  the  contribution  that  the 
audio-visual  program  can  make  to  the 
education  program  as  a  whole. 


A  Selected  Bibliography  of  Audio-Visual  Reference  Materials 

American  Council  on  Education  Publications 

A  School  Usen  Motion  Pictures  by  the  staff  of  the  Tower  Hill  School,  118  pages. 
Projecting  Motion  Pictures  <«  the  Classroom,  Francis  W.  Noel,  53  pages. 

Motion  Pictures  in  a  Modern  Curriculum:  A  report  on  the  Use  of  Films  In  the 
Santa  Rarbara  Schools.  Bell,  R.,  Cain,  L.  E.,  and  Lamereaux,  Lillian  A.,  179  pages. 
Focus  on  Learning,  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr. 

A  Measure  for  Audio-Visual  Programs  in  Schools,  Helen  Ilardt  Seaton,  40  pages. 
Students  Make  Motion  Pictures,  A  Report  on  Film  Production  in  the  Denver  Schools, 
Brooker  and  Herrington,  142  pages. 

Atkinson,  Carroll— Pm 6Iir  School  liroadcasting  to  the  Classroom,  144  pages.  Meador 
Publishing  Company,  Boston,  1942. 
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Berry,  Lola — Radio  Development  in  a  Small  City  School  Syatem,  126  pages,  Meador 
iSiblishing  Company,  Boston,  1943. 

Brunstetter,  Max  R. — Note  to  V»e  the  Educational  Sound  Film,  174  pages.  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1937. 

Dale,  Edgar — Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching,  Dryden  Press,  New  York,  1946. 

Dale,  Dunn,  Hoban,  and  Schneider — Motion  Pictures  in  Education;  A  Summary  of  the 
Literature,  472  pp.,  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York,  1937. 

Dent,  Ellsworth — A  Handbook  of  Visual  Instruction,  227  pp..  Society  for  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation,  Chicago,  1942. 

Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  N,  E.  A.,  Thirteenth  Yearbook,  1934. 

Department  of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Curriculum,  N.  E.  Eighth  Yearbook, 
1935. 

Devereux,  F.  L.  and  others— T/ie  Educational  Talking  Picture,  222  pages.  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1933. 

Dorris.  .\nna  V. — Visual  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools,  477  pages,  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1928. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company — How  To  Take  Good  Pictures,  currently  revised. 

Harrison,  Margaret — Radio  in  the  Classroom,  260  pages,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1937. 

Hoban,  Charles  F.,  Jr. — Movies  That  Teach,  Dryden  Press,  New  York,  1946. 

Hoban.  Hoban  and  Zisman — Visualizing  the  Curriculum,  300  pages.  The  Dr3’den  Press, 
New  York,  1944. 

Institute  for  Education  by  Radio — Education  on  the  Air — A  Yearbook,  193(1-1946.  Ohio 
State  University  Press,  Columbus. 

Levenson,  William  B. — Teaching  Through  Radio,  474  pages,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc., 
New  York,  1945. 

McKown  and  Roberts — Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  1940. 

Moore,  E.  .M. — Youth  in  Museums,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia,  1941. 
115  pagos. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies — Ninth  Yearbook:  Utilization  of  Community 
Resources  in  the  Social  Studies,  18  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1938. 


PREPARATION  AND 
DSE  OF  WSOAL  AIDS 

By  Harry  Q.  Packar  6*  Kannttk  B.  Haas 

The  Mormout  incrMM  is  khs  nusibsr  of  Viraal  Aids 
cesrast  taugkR  is  ths  collsgst  it  cosviscisg  proof  of  tko 
offoctivosoti  of  VitusI  Aidt  is  toschisg. 

Is  1945  tkoro  woro  about  170  coltogo  cooraot  is 
Viaiial  Aidt.  In  1946  about  265,  and  in  1947  (to  far) 
thoy  havo  iscroaaod  to  375  couraot. 

Preparation  and  uto  of  Vitual  Aidt  it  a  romarkably 
comploto  work.  Tbs  boat  moast  of  procuring,  preparing, 
and  Nting  Vitual  Aidt  it  thoroughly  dotcribod.  Eath  chap- 
tor  it  dovotod  to  the  practical  protontation  of  toms  vitual 
aid.  Thirtoon  aubjoett  each  rocoivo  full-chaptor  troatmont. 


A  FEW  ADOPTIONS 


Corsoll  Ushrortity 
Univortity  of  California 
Ushrortity  of  Pitttburg 
Ushrortity  of  Colorado 


Unhrortity  of  AAinnoaota 
Now  York  Ushrortity 
Unhrortity  of  Kentucky 
Tompio  Univortity 


Send  for  your  aPftroval  cofty  today  ! 


224  pages  6x9  inches  College  List  $3.00 


PRENTICE-HALL,  Inc. 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


“MAD  OR  MUDDLED” 

19i  pmgst,  rsd  silk  eUth,  S2.00 
**  Calculated  to  rock  the  chain  of  educatort  from 
coaat  to  coaat,** — Boston  Hstald.  **  *  Mad  or  Mud¬ 
dled  *  it  worth  anybody *t  titte  to  read,  contidei  and 
pottibly  tear  their  hair  in  extreme  perplexity,  ” — Csrf 
Sanihnrg. 

THE  CONTINDING  BATTLE 

For  ths  Control  of  tko  Mind  of  Youth 
I  hi  Pogot,  red  silk  cloth,  $1.50 
**  An  arreating  docuiacnt  which  parentt  would  do 
well  to  rend  and  ponder  uoon  ”,  —  Neal  O’Hoto, 
Boston  TraooUr.  “  Marxed  by  Cheatertonian  pro- 
vocadveaeat  and  Menckenian  vigor,  by  timultaneoui 
uae  of  rapier  and  bludgeon  ”,  —  A.  M.  Schlosingtt, 
Haroord. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOI^ 

The  above  are  the  Introducdont  to  the  latt  two 
editiont.  The  30th  editioa,  1072  pagei.  red  tilk  cloth, 
$6.(X).  critically  deacribea  Private  SekMia.  ”  It  givea 
condae  and  cribcal  informatioo  about  each  of  thethoui- 
andt  of  tchoolt  it  ditcuttet”. — Now  Yorl(  Sun. 

-  W4B  AND  BDDGATIOir.  512  paget,  black  vd- 
lum.  $4.00:  “BBTWIBN  TWO  WARS^:  The  Failure 
of  Education  1920-1940”,  615  page*,  black  morocco 
doth.  $5.00;  »TBB  PDTLRBO?  BDDGATION”. 
256  pages,  red  tilk  cloth,  $2.00. 

Writs  for  Cireulorsmud  ToUsof  Comismttof  tksss  muiotker 
ootmotss  stilt  oomiloUs,  end  aunounssmsutt  of  fortksomiot 

-  -  - 

Porter  Sargent 

II  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASS. 


Audio-Visual  Materials 

Useful  for  Teacher  Training 

By  ELIZABETH  GOUDY  NOEL 

AND 


JAMES  McPherson 


The  following  materials  have 
been  selected  for  their  value  as 
means  of  illustrating  values  and 
uses  of  audio-visual  materials.  This 
listing  was  developed  as  a  report  of  a 
sub-committee  to  the  joint  committee 
on  Audio-Visual  Education  of  the 
California  School  Supervisors  asso¬ 


ciation  and  the  Audio-Visual  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  Miss  N.  Evelyn  Davis, 
director  of  audio-visual  education  for 
Ix)ng  Beach  City  schools,  as  chairman. 
At  the  end  of  the  list  the  full  addresses 
of  all  sources  are  given. 


Motion  Pictures 

THE  AIRPLANE  CHANGES  OUR  WORLD  MAP  10  minutes  sound  price  $50.00 
This  film  describes  the  evolution  of  the  various  world  map  concepts  and  tells 
how  the  airplane  has  caused  our  thinking  about  maps  to  change.  Sequences  briefly 
cover  the  problem  of  projection  distortion,  early  maps  and  globes,  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  distance  contrasts  by  land,  water,  and  air.  Recommended  as  an 
excellent  film  to  use  when  making  a  study  of  maps  with  pupils  in  grades  six 
through  twelve.  Can  also  be  used  to  aid  teachers  who  are  planning  to  use  maps  in 
their  teaching. 

Encyclopspdia  Hritannica  Films 

AND  SO  THEY  LEARN  13  minutes  sound  free  loan 

A  recording  of  daj'-by-day  experiences  in  a  nutritional  workshop  conducted  for 
elementary  grade  teachers  at  Mankateo  State  Teachers  college,  Minnesota.  This 
film  shows  how  nutritional  information  can  be  integrated  into  regular  classroom 
studies  by  means  of  activities  which  include  children’s  participation  in  planting 
a  garden,  designing  and  painting  a  mural,  planning  picnic  menus,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  animal  experiments  in  relation  to  balanced  diets. 

General  Mills 

BRING  THE  WORLD  INTO  THE  CLASSROOM  20  minutes  sound  price  $76.50 
By  means  of  a  large  number  of  sequences  chosen  from  their  films.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  show  how  motion  pictures  can  be  used  to  surmount  barriers  of 
time,  distance,  physical  hazards,  limitations  of  equipment,  intellectual  differences, 
and  other  restrictions  on  learning.  This  film  was  judged  to  be  of  value  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  teachers  who  have  had  little  experience  with  films  some  of 
the  possibilities  they  offer  as  learning  aids.  It  was  also  considered  excellent  as  a 
means  of  giving  lay  groups  an  understanding  of  the  potential  values  of  educational 
films. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 

CAUGHT  MAPPING  10  minutes  sound  free  loan 

A  film  that  shows  how  road  maps  are  prepared  and  are  constantly  kept  up  to 
date.  Q»iick  printing  methods  are  illustrated.  No  advertising.  Available  from 
General  Motors  corporation,  Broadway  at  57th  street.  New  York  City.  Some 
school  libraries  have  secured  this  film  for  long  term  deposit. 

FILM  TACTICS  22  minutes  sound  price  $28.56 

This  film  was  developed  and  used  by  the  Training  Aids  section  of  the  navy 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  utilization  of  training  films.  It  illustrates  right  and 
wrong  methods  of  using  films  and  other  audio-visual  aids  for  instructional  purposes. 
Castle  Films 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  AIR  14  minutes  sound  price  $37.S0 

This  film  explains  how  the  British  Broadcasting  company  is  cooperating  with 
British  public  schools  by  producing  regular  radio  lessons  which  are  broadcast  on 
a  schedule  for  all  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  broadcasts  are 
planned  by  an  expert  panel  on  which  classroom  teachers  are  represented,  and  are 
produced  by  professional  radio  talent.  Numerous  illustrations  selected  from  typi. 
cal  programs  are  given. 

British  Information  Offices 

LESSONS  IN  LIVING  16  minutes  sound  free  loan 

This  film  shows  how  a  small  rural  school  made  use  of  resources  of  the 
school  community  to  develop  a  vital  program  of  education. 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

MAPS  ARE  FUN  10  minutes  sound,  color  price  $75.00 

Two  boys  visit  a  cartographer,  or  map  maker,  to  get  aid  with  a  map  one  of 
them  is  making  of  his  paper  route.  The  cartographer  shows  them  how  they  must 
make  use  of  scale,  symbolization,  and  direction  in  making  a  simple  map.  Numer¬ 
ous  other  facts  concerning  maps  are  also  brought  out.  This  film  was  considered 
by  reviewers  to  be  of  value  for  use  with  children  who  are  starting  a  study  of 
maps,  and  also  as  a  guide  for  teachers  who  are  planning  to  use  maps  with  younger 
children. 

Coronet  Films 

NEAR  HOME  25  minutes  sound 

.\  teacher  explains  to  her  children  how  they  can  learn  about  their  city  by 
dividing  into  small  groups  to  visit  and  study  industries,  public  services,  historical 
places,  and  other  aspects  of  city  life.  The  film  shows  how  this  was  actually  done 
and  how  the  pupils  prepared  maps  and  charts  as  a  means  of  presenting  their 
findings  to  fellow  pupils  and  visiting  parents. 

British  Information  Offices 

SIGHTSEEING  AT  HOME  20  minutes  sound  .  free  loan 

This  film  explains  that  television  has  reached  a  highly  perfected  stage  and 
is  now  highly  suitable  for  home  and  other  uses.  The  principles  of  television  are 
briefiy  and  clearly  illustrated  and  explained  by  means  of  animated  and  live  action 
sequences.  The  making  of  a  typical  telecast  over  a  television  station  is  shown 
in  detail. 

General  Electric  company 

THE  STORY  OF  FM  20  minutes  sound  color  free  loan 

The  film  explains  in  easily  understood  form  the  differences  between  regular 
amplitude  modulation  broadcasting  and  the  new  fre<|uenc3'  modulation  broadcast¬ 
ing.  The  special  advantages  of  FM  are  emphasized.  In  view  of  current  interest 
in  educational  FM  networks,  teachers  should  find  this  an  interesting  film. 

General  Electric  corporation 

USING  THE  CLASSROOM  FILM  20  minutes  sound  price  $85.00 

Correct  practices  in  making  effective  use  of  a  classroom  film  are  shown  in 
detail.  The  importance  of  teacher  preparation,  class  preparation,  good  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  related  follow-up  activities  are  emphasized  by  illustrating  how  a  teacher 
made  good  use  of  the  film,  w’ith  his  class.  Judged  to  be  an  excellent  film  for 
teacher  training  purposes  by  board  of  reviewers. 

Encyclopeedia  Britannica  Films 

WHAT  IS  A  MAP  10  minutes  sound  price  $50.00 

A  visual  lesson  in  basic  map  reading  is  given  in  film  form.  Because  map 
s^mibols  are  abstract,  the  camera  is  employed  to  give  concrete  expression  of  their 
meanings.  Viewers  actually  see  a  room  from  above  and  watch  each  piece  of 
furniture  fade  and  be  replaced  by  its  outline  so  that  a  map  of  the  room  is  pro¬ 
vided.  The  same  procedure  is  then  applied  to  a  small  town. 

Teaching  Films,  Inc. 

WILLIE  AND  THE  MOUSE  10  minutes  sound  3  year  lease  price  $30.00 

Experimental  studies  on  the  learning  habits  of  white  mice  have  taught  educa¬ 
tors  much  concerning  the  learning  habits  of  children.  This  film  shows  that  some 
mice  learn  by  sight,  some  by  hearing,  and  some  by  touch.  Thus,  it  is  indicated 
that  there  is  a  need  to  provide  man^’  avenues  for  learning  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  types  of  learners.  Although  not  specifically  mentioned,  it  can  be  deduced  that 
the  various  types  of  audio-visual  aids  should  be  of  great  use  in  providing  varied 
learning  experiences  that  can  be  understood  by  all  types  of  learners. 

Teaching  Film  Custodians 
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the  field  trip  color  price  $«.50 

This  slidefllm  was  prepared  to  show  how  a  field  trip  to  an  airport  was  planned 
and  carried  out  by  a  group  of  children.  All  pictures  are  in  cartoon  form  and 
combine  humor  with  go^  suggested  techniques.  Judged  excellent  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  interest  in  school  excursions  among  elementary  grade  children. 
Simmel-Meservey 

the  SLIDEFILM  in  teaching  black  and  white  price  11.00 

By  use  of  cartoon  techniques  this  slidefilm  shows  the  chief  educational  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  slidefilms  can  be  used  and  suggests  good  techniques  to  be  followed 
in  making  effective  use  of  them.  It  was  prepared  expecially  for  teacher  training 
purposes. 

Young  America  Films 

TIPS  ON  SLIDEFILMS  black  and  white 

Produced  to  show  the  correct  mechanics  of  using  slidefilms  and  to  illustrate 
the  use  of  the  S.V.E.  model  AA.V  slidefilm  projector. 

Jam  Handy  Productions 

Trantrriptiont 

THE  BIRD  MAN  speed  Sa'/s  rpm  15  minutes  each  side  price  $12.50 

The  story  of  John  .Tames  .\udubon  who,  according  to  his  wife,  “must  have  been 
a  genius  since  he  certainly  wasn’t  anything  else.”  Audubon’s  experiences  leading 
to  the  epic  “Birds  of  America”  form  a  major  part  of  the  dramatization.  The 
study  guide  recorded  on  one  side  of  the  transcription  can  be  used  to  show  teachers 
how  recorded  materials  can  be  used  effectively. 

Training  Aids,  Inc. 

DIVIDING  .\  CONTINENT  speed  33 ’/s  rpm  15  minutes  each  side  price  $12.50 
The  story  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  builder,  George  Washington  Goethals. 
A  vivid  account  of  the  man  and  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  all  time. 
The  teachers  guide  recorded  on  one  side  of  the  transcription  can  be  used  to  show 
teachers  how  they  can  make  effective  use  of  this  and  other  recordings. 

Training  Aids,  Inc. 

THE  OUTRAGEOUS  TOY  speed  33ys  rpm  15  minutes  each  side  price  $12.50 
An  account  of  the  miracle  that  made  a  hundred  million  people  neighbors,  and 
of  the  man  who  brought  it  about,  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  One  side  of  the  trans¬ 
cription  gives  a  recorded  guide  for  teacher  and  pupils  that  will  enable  them  to 
make  most  effective  use  of  this  and  other  recorded  materials. 

Training  Aids,  Inc. 

SPLENDID  LEGEND  speed  33%  rpm  15  minutes  each  side  price  $12.50 

.\  portrait  of  Mark  Twain,  whose  own  experiences  were  more  fabulous  than 
any  he  created  for  his  readers.  The  dramatization  traces  his  career  from  bad 
boy,  cub  river  pilot,  soldier,  to  his  place  as  America’s  favorite  humorist.  One  side 
of  the  transcription  gives  excellent  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  material  and 
also  might  be  used  as  a  guide  in  pianning  the  use  of  other  similar  transcriptions. 
Training  Aids,  Inc. 

Sources  of  Audio-Visual  Materials  Listedn 

British  Information  Office,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Castle  Films,  RC.\  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Coronet  Productions,  65  E.  South  Water  street,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  20  North  W’acker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

General  Electric  Corporation,  Pubiicity  Department,  1  River  Road,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Broadway  at  57th  street.  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Jam  Handy  Organization,  2900  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Michigan  or  1775  Broadway, 
New'  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  84  E.  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Simmel-Meservey,  Inc.,  321  South  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Teaching  Film  Custodians,  25  W.  43rd  street.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Teaching  Films,  Inc.,  2  West  20  street.  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Training  Aids,  Inc.,  7414  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 

Young  America  Films,  18  East  41  street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


The  Use  0/ Audio-Visual  Aids 
in  the  Study  0/ Spanish 

in  the  ]\imoT  High  School 

By  MABEL  CLAIRE  KEEFAUVER 
Teacher  of  Spanish,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 


More  than  three  hundred  years 
ago,  Quevedo,  the  brilliant,  cyni¬ 
cal  satirist  said:  "*Poderoso 
Caballero  es  don  Dinero”  .  .  .  powerful 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Money! 

That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  yes¬ 
terday.  And  it  automatically  divides 
the  audio-visual  aids  to  be  used  in  the 
study  of  Spanish  into  two  groups: 
those  that  cost  money,  and  those  that 
do  not — that  is,  do  not  cost  much 
money.  Everything  costs  something. 

Whereas  Quevedo  was  inclined  to 
be  cynical  and  satirical  alx)ut  the  value 
of  money,  we  can  be  more  realistic  and 
calm.  Audio-visual  aids  that  do  not 
cost  much  money  can  become  a  part 
of  the  students’  experiences.  For  this 
reason  they  are  highly  effective. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  and  time- 
honored  visual  aids  is  the  neighboi> 
hood  store  transferred  to  shelves  with¬ 
in  the  classroom.  This  is  a  natural 
continuation  in  junior  high  school  of 
the  elementary  school  store  where 
functional  English  and  arithmetic  first 
were  practiced.  The  same  teaching 
and  learning  pattern  can  be  used  for 
the  spontaneous  acquisition  of  a  foi^ 
eign  language.  More  years  ago  than 
it  is  pleasant  to  enumerate,  my  seventh 
grade  teacher  encouraged  us  in  our 
study  of  Spanish  by  creating  within 
the  classroom  a  life-like  situation 
wherein  we  could  discover  for  our¬ 


selves  that  we  could  use  what  we  were 
studying.  My  students  today  seem  to 
enjoy  going  to  the  store  “in  Spanish” 
as  much  as  I  did  years  ago. 

The  collection  of  the  visual  aids,  the 
objects  to  be  sold  in  the  store,  affords 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  student  ac¬ 
tivity,  resourcefulness,  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  enjoy  bringing  from  home 
the  cans,  bottles,  and  boxes  that  had 
contained  their  favorite  foods.  All 
the  containers  are  washed  so  that  the 
articles  on  the  shelves  are  as  fresh  and 
new  as  the  day  they  were  purchased  in 
the  real  store.  The  cellophane  bread 
wrappers  are  stuffed  with  confetti, 
making  very  realistic  looking  loaves  of 
bread.  One  teacher  had  a  pupil  whose 
father  worked  for  an  advertising  firm 
which  used  wax  and  clay  models  of 
food  to  help  advertise  frigidaires. 
Their  store  was  tantalizingly  realistic. 
In  our  meat  department,  we  had  to 
content  ourselves  with  pictures  of 
steaks,  chops,  and  turkeys  cut  from 
magazine  advertising  and  pasted  on 
cardboard.  But  that  homemade  real¬ 
ism  had  its  compensations.  When  the 
storekeeper  excitedly  insisted  in  Span¬ 
ish  that  he  had  a  thick,  juicy  steak  for 
sale,  all  the  time  waving  the  cardboard 
representation  around  in  the  air  in  his 
eagerness  to  express  himself  in  a  new 
language,  the  ridiculousness  of  his 
earnest  statements  made  the  other 
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pupils  laugh.  In  this  way  there  was 
created  that  happy,  relaxed  atmosphere 
in  which  a  student  learns  so  well  be¬ 
cause  he  isn’t  afraid,  because  he  is 
learning  by  doing,  and  because  doing 
is  fun.  Most  of  our  fruit  was  wax 
fruit  from  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores. 
Local  storekeepers  with  whom  students 
worked  or  traded  donated  paper  bags 
of  all  sizes,  and  even  sales  checks  to 
record  all  purchases.  Our  money  con¬ 
sisted  of  various  sizes  and  colors  of 
paper  money  used  in  games,  and  even 
of  occupational  money  garnered  from 
relatives  who  had  been  in  the  war.  The 
metal  coins  were  a  collection  from  all 
over  the  world. 

After  many  years  of  teaching,  it 
still  surprises  me  how  much  faster 
students  learn  a  word,  how  much 
longer  they  seem  to  remember  it,  and 
how  much  more  fluent  they  are  in  its 
use  when  it  is  actually  associated  with 
the  object,  person,  or  situation  to 
which  it  refers.  Numbers  can  be 
learned  and  forgotten  overnight  if  they 
are  learned  merely  as  vocabulary 
words,  never  to  be  used.  But  they 
seem  to  stay  in  mind  quite  consistently 
all  semester  when  used  to  make  change 
for  a  classmate  who  comes  to  trade  in 
the  “Spanish”  store.  Important  gram¬ 
matical  principles  come  to  life  and 
actually  blossom  when  applied  to  con¬ 
crete  visual  aids.  Take  for  instance 
the  indispensable  fundamental  of  the 
agreement  of  nouns  and  adjectives.  Be 
sure  to  have  big  and  little  jars  on  the 
shelves,  big  and  little  bottles  of  coffee, 
milk,  etc.  Then  the  student  can  really 
practice:  un  frasco  pequeno  ...  or 
.  .  .  una  hotella  peqtiena,  etc.,  each  stu¬ 
dent  picking  up  the  article  as  the 
words  are  spoken.  When  the  object 
itself  can  be  visualized  and  handled,  it 
seems  as  though  the  verbal  and  gram- 
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matical  symbolism  can  be  visualized 
and  handled  too. 

The  use  of  these  stimulating  visual 
aids  can  be  adapted  to  any  teacher, 
class,  or  situation.  They  are  very 
flexible,  and  can  be  r^ulated  to  suit 
any  age  level  or  time  limit.  The  fore¬ 
going  remarks  are  of  course  merely  in¬ 
dications  of  what  can  be  done.  A 
whole  book  could  be  devoted  to  the 
matter,  not  just  part  of  one  article. 

Another  traditional  source  of  visual 
aids  that  stimulates  the  study  and  use 
of  a  language  is  the  dining  table 
around  which  family  or  friends  gather 
to  eat  and  discuss  the  day’s  happen¬ 
ings.  This  teaching  and  learning  sit¬ 
uation  is  adapted  from  the  collie  cus¬ 
tom  of  maintaining  a  Spanish,  French, 
or  other  foreign  language  table  in  the 
dining  room  where  students  of  that 
language  gather  to  eat,  and  where 
only  that  language  is  spoken.  The 
conversations  start  with  and  center 
around  the  food  and  other  concrete  ob¬ 
jects  on  the  table.  Here  again,  the 
association  of  new  words  with  familiar 
objects  and  situations  facilitates  the 
mastery  and  use  of  another  way  of 
saying  the  same  thing. 

It  is  easy  to  gather  odd  bits  of  china, 
silverware,  and  table  linen  and  re¬ 
create  a  happy  family  circle  within 
the  classroom.  The  visual  aids  become 
the  props  in  an  impromtu  play,  and 
the  lesson  becomes  a  dramatic  per¬ 
formance  rather  than  an  uneventful 
recitation.  As  in  a  stage  play,  much 
can  happen  in  this  familiar  setting. 
The  family  can  decide  to  take  a  trip 
around  the  Americas.  Plans  can  be 
made  for  that  trip.  Other  audio¬ 
visual  aids  can  be  brought  into  the 
scene.  Maps,  pictures,  and  phono¬ 
graph  records  will  be  necessary.  And 
here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  store. 
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the  essential  grammatical  principles  of 
the  language  really  take  on  meaning 
when  they  become  embodied  within  the 
objects  and  situations  to  which  they 
refer.  iCompre  usted  cuatro  hiUetes! 
tComprelos  hoy,  porque  mahana 
aaldremos  para  la  America  del  Surf 
Buy  four  tickets  1  Buy  them  today,  be¬ 
cause  tomorrow  we  leave  for  South 
America ! 

Now  we  move  into  the  realm  of 
audio-visual  aids  which  cost  money. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  printed  in 
Spanish  are  especially  desirable  be¬ 
cause  they  afford  completely  modern 
news  and  views.  La  Opinion,  the  fine 
Spanish  language  newspaper  of  Los 
Angeles,  costs  twelve  dollars  a  year 
and  is  delivered  to  the  school.  Each 
day  a  different  pupil  can  show  the 
paper  to  the  class,  and  read  and  trans¬ 
late  the  headlines.  Another  pupil  can 
select  the  best  picture  in  the  paper  to 
be  cut  out  and  added  to  the  permanent 
collection  of  pictures  kept  in  a  scrap¬ 
book.  The  selection  of  this  picture 
should  be  made  with  the  greatest  of 
care.  The  name  of  the  book  might 
well  be:  El  Biten  Vecino  (The  Good 
Neighbor)  or  El  Progreso  (Progress). 
It  would  contain  only  those  pictures 
which  point  towards  the  progress  of 
inter-American  friendship.  Mexico 
City’s  fine  newspaper,  El  Universal, 
and  the  two  colorful  magazines,  Hoy 
and  Mahana,  are  splendid  visual  aids. 
A  Spanish  language  teacher  can  well 
afford  to  subscribe  to  them  herself,  if 
money  is  not  readily  available  in  the 
school  budget. 

There  are  two  sets  of  records  which 
are  available  audio  aids.  There  is  an 
album  of  five  records  spoken  by  T. 
Navarro  Tomas.  They  are  “Spanish 
Pronunciation  and  Intonation  Exer¬ 
cises”  based  on  his  book,  Manual  de 


Pronunciation  Espahola.  They  can  be 
secured  from  the  Linguaphone  Insti¬ 
tute,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 
Then  there  are  the  New  World  Span¬ 
ish  records,  available  through  Victor 
Record  dealers.  They  have  been  made 
exclusively  by  native  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  speakers.  The  two  sets  of  records 
give  complete  examples  of  Spanish  and 
Spanish-American  pronunciation,  and 
therefore  are  splendid  audio  aids  for 
the  teacher  of  Spanish  who  is  not  a 
native  herself,  and  for  the  students 
who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  natives  of  the  Spanish  speak¬ 
ing  countries.  The  students  derive  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  self  con¬ 
fidence  from  studying  with  these  rec¬ 
ords  and  realizing  that  they  are  able  to 
speak  as  the  native  Spanish  people 
speak. 

In  many  of  the  drama  departments 
today,  recording  machines  of  all  types 
are  in  use  to  study  tone  quality  and 
the  proper  use  of  the  voice.  These 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
foreign  language  classes,  too,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  above-mentioned 
records.  Students  could  compare  their 
speech  with  that  on  the  records.  These 
recording  machines  were  used  by  the 
army  language  classes  during  the  war, 
and  it  may  not  be  too  long  before 
school  budgets  can  be  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  them. 

As  the  audio-visual  aids  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  homemade  possibilities 
and  teacher  financed  projects,  the  old 
refrain  of  Quevedo  comes  to  mind: 
Poderoso  caballero  es  don  Dinero! 
One  begins  to  figure  how  that  illustri¬ 
ous  gentleman,  Mr.  Money,  can  be  won 
over  to  our  side.  In  the  years  before 
the  war,  we  used  to  give  student  talent 
shows  to  make  money  for  all  the 
“extras”  we  wanted.  During  the  war 
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years,  all  of  that  effort  and  money 
went  into  patriotic  work.  Now  in 
these  post  war  years,  that  same  money 
can  be  well  spent  on  the  audio-visual 
aids  which  will  improve  the  teaching 
and  learning  processes  within  the  daily 
classroom.  Many  of  them  will  have 
to  be  tested  and  evaluated  before  their 
true  value  and  effectivness  are  estab¬ 
lished.  This  testing  and  evaluating 
may  have  to  be  done  on  teacher  and 
student  initiative  before  these  aids  will 
be  consistently  provided  for  in  the 
school  budget.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
Taxpayers’  money  should  be  spent  con¬ 
servatively.  Moreover,  students  have 
a  tendency  to  value  more  highly  the 
things  they  have  to  work  for.  Expen¬ 
sive  equipment  brought  into  the  class¬ 
room  will  be  accepted,  but  modern 
equipment  bought  with  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labors  and  talents  will  be 
more  deeply  appreciated. 

A  fascinating  addition  to  any  lan¬ 
guage  class  is  a  daylight,  overhead  pro¬ 
jector.  The  teacher  or  pupil  using  the 
projector  stands  in  front  of  the  class, 
as  in  a  regular  recitation.  The  day¬ 
light  projector  allows  the  room  to  be 
light  enough  to  view  one  another  clear¬ 
ly,  to  write,  and  still  to  see  the  image 
projected  on  the  screen.  But  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  visual  aid  which  fas¬ 
cinates  me  is  that  the  handsome  slides 
which  can  be  made  so  easily  on  inex¬ 
pensive  etched  glass  and  used  over  and 
over  again,  can  capture  and  hold  the 
pupil’s  attention  which  so  often  wan¬ 
ders  off  and  gets  into  mischief  in  the 
old-fashioned  language  class.  How 
many  times  has  a  student,  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  classmate  to  finish  translat¬ 
ing  some  sentence  or  conjugate  a  verb, 
drawn  pictures  in  his  textbook,  or 
carved  them  on  the  desk  top,  or 
sketched  them  on  a  piece  of  paper 


which  he  surreptitiously  passes  around 
the  room,  finally  upsetting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  class.  What  a  waste 
of  good  time  and  talent,  not  to  speak 
of  vital  interest.  It’s  high  time  these 
tendencies  are  guided  into  legal  chan¬ 
nels.  That  spontaneity  could  be  dis- 
ciissed  in  Spanish.  The  titles  of  all 
those  funny  pictures  could  be  in  Span¬ 
ish.  They  could  be  projected  on  the 
screen  for  the  whole  class  to  see  and 
discuss  in  Spanish.  Mischief  could 
become  a  respectable  citizen  within  the 
classroom,  livening  things  up  consider¬ 
ably.  Each  student  could  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  making  of  one  hand¬ 
made  slide,  and  its  presentation  in 
Spanish  to  the  class.  For  the  less  cre¬ 
ative  ones,  it  might  be  the  careful  re¬ 
production  of  the  flag  or  coat  of  arms 
of  a  neighboring  America ;  it  might  be 
the  words  and  tune  of  a  folk  song. 
The  student  could  not  only  prepare 
the  slide  and  discuss  it  in  Spanish,  but 
also  draw  up  a  short  test,  on  the  minia¬ 
ture  lecture  thus  presented.  The  vari¬ 
ations  are  endless.  The  exciting  thing 
is  that  the  use  of  this  visual  aid  would 
stimulate  student  interest  and  partici¬ 
pation,  and  help  keep  the  attention 
centered  in  one  place. 

The  last  and  the  most  important  of 
the  audio-visual  aids  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  motion  picture.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing,  there  are  no  Spanish  language 
films  showing  Spanish  American  lo¬ 
cales  and  cultures  which  are  designed 
especially  for  use  in  a  language  class. 
This  is  a  development  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  occur  within  the  years  to 
come.  Its  development  should  be  made 
by  the  language  teachers  themselves 
who  know  exactly  what  they  need  in 
this  respect. 

In  1944,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  published  an  unusually  fine 
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book  on  Ijatin  America  in  School  and 
College  Teaching  MaieriaJs.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  Educational  Motion  Pictures 
included  these  important  and  reveal¬ 
ing  statements:  “In  view  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  motion  pictures  in  teach¬ 
ing  about  foreign  countries,  this  study 
has  shown  that  an  inadequate  supply 
of  effective  educational  films  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  other  American  republics. 

.  .  .  No  production  has  been  under¬ 
taken  specifically  for  integration  with¬ 
in  the  language  courses.  ...  It  is 
recommended  to  producers  that  the 
need  for  additional  materials  is  great 
and  widespread.” 

Speaking  of  the  films  which  are 
available,  this  authoritative  book  has 
this  to  say:  “There  is  no  film  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  study  which,  if  used  at 
the  right  time  and  place,  will  not  be 
of  some  value  to  a  teacher.  However, 
the  weight  of  the  total  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  this  study  is  so  heavily  on  one 
aspect  of  the  peoples  to  the  south  of 
the  United  States  that  it  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  make 
a  selection  of  films  which  will  present 
a  balanced  impression.  The  teacher 
who  uses  films  has  the  responsibility 
of  preparing  the  class  for  the  showing, 
clarifying  points  during  e-xhibition, 
answering  questions  after  the  showing, 
and  guiding  subsequent  activities  in¬ 
spired  by  the  film.  In  using  many  of 
these  films,  an  additional  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  with  the  teacher — 


the  provision  of  balance,  not  of  facts 
and  information,  which  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  but  the  balance  of  im¬ 
pression  and  understanding.  The 
visual  material  provides  a  partial  but 
vivid  impression  which,  if  not  supple¬ 
mented  and  completed  by  an  equally 
forceful  and  balanced  impression,  will 
create  an  enduring  false  concept.” 

This  word  of  warning  must  be 
heeded  carefully  in  all  uses  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  either  homemade  or  ex¬ 
pensively  produced.  The  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  makes  the  impressions 
more  vivid  and  more  lasting.  Greater 
and  greater  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  thought  content, 
and  of  the  emotional  impact  of  the 
work  to  be  projected  by  the  means  of 
the  audio-visual  aids.  It  is  a  challenge 
which  must  be  met.  The  National 
Education  Association  Research  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  December,  1946,  listed  as  the 
first  major  barrier  to  the  wider  and 
more  effective  use  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  in  city-school  systems,  the  lack 
of  interest  and  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  It  may  be  that  this 
challenge  will  stimulate  the  interest 
of  teachers,  especially  teachers  of  for^ 
eign  languages  who  have  it  within 
their  power  to  influence  the  training 
of  future  citizens — citizens  who  can 
break  down  the  language  barriers 
which  still  block  the  way  from  full  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  peoples  of  this 
One  World. 
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Is  Note  Taking  When 
Viewing  Motion  Pictures 

Effeaive  in  High  School  Science? 

By  W.  E.  FORD,  JR. 

Science  Teacher,  Van  Nuys  High  School, 

Van  Nuys,  Calif omia 


IT  is  the  practice  among  many  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  to  compel 
students  to  take  notes  during  the 
showing  of  films.  The  purpose  of  this 
requirement  is  two-fold.  First,  it  is 
supposed  to  keep  the  student  attentive 
and  alert;  second,  it  aids  in  maintain¬ 
ing  order.  It  is  the  writer’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  compelling  students  to  take 
notes  does  not  achieve  these  objectives, 
but  more  than  that,  it  is  distracting 
to  the  student.  Good  note  making  is 
a  skill  which  too  few  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  are  trained  to  do  under  good 
conditions,  let  alone  in  a  poorly  lighted 
room  and  during  the  showing  of  a  film 
which  moves  forward  rapidly  both  as 
to  pictures  and  commentary. 

The  writer  set  about  to  test  the 
above-mentioned  contention.  An  A-9 
general  science  class  at  Van  Nuys 
High  School  consisting  of  thirty  stu¬ 
dents  w’as  selected  for  the  test.  This 
group  w-as  rather  uniform  as  to  age 
and  I.Q. 

Three  science  films  dealing  with 
topics  suitable  to  the  general  grade 
level  were  selected.  All  were  sound 
black-and-white  films  of  eleven  minute 
duration.  After  previewing  them  the 
writer  prepared  a  list  of  ten  questions 
on  each  film. 

The  first  film  entitled  The  Eyes  and 
Their  Care  was  shown  without  warn¬ 


ing  and  with  no  preconditioning.  The 
second  film.  Geologic  Work  of  Ice,  was 
also  shown  without  preconditioning, 
but  the  students  were  told  to  take  notes 
during  the  showing  with  the  idea  that 
they  would  be  used  to  refer  to  during 
the  test  to  follow.  This  was  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  the  common  practice. 

The  third  procedure  was  as  nearly 
ideal  as  conditions  at  Van  Nuys  High 
School  would  permit.  The  film 
selected  was  How  the  Ear  Functions. 
About  two  days  before  the  showing, 
the  students  were  given  references  to 
look  up.  Immediately  before  the  show¬ 
ing  a  large  model  of  the  human  ear 
was  brought  before  the  class  and  its 
parts  were  carefully  discussed.  The 
students  were  encouraged  to  ask  all 
the  questions  they  wished.  Guided  by 
student  suggestions  and  the  writer’s 
knowledge  of  the  film,  a  list  of  the 
things  to  look  for  in  the  film  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  blackboard.  It  was  sug^ 
gested  that  the  students  not  take  notes 
but  instead,  watch  the  screen  closely. 
Immediately  upon  completion  of  the 
film  showing  the  students  were  given 
a  test. 

To  each  of  the  three  film  tests  a 
total  of  54  points  was  assigned.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  film  tests  prepared  by 
the  writer: 
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Teat  1 

Title:  The  Eyes  and  Their  Care 

(Encjclopsedia  Britannica — 
Erpi  Film) 

Type:  16mm.  black-and-white  sound. 
Time:  11  minutes. 

1.  What  was  the  title  of  the  film  ? 

2.  What  factors  aid  our  eyes  in 
determining  the  distance  of  objects? 

3.  How  do  infra-red  and  ultra¬ 
violet  light  affect  the  eyes  ? 

4.  How  many  sets  of  muscles  con¬ 
trol  the  movement  of  the  eyes  ? 

5.  Where  do  the  blood  vessels  en¬ 
ter  the  eye? 

6.  .What  vitamin  affects  vision  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between  near  and 
far  sightedness. 

8.  List  three  ways  in  which  the 
eyes  may  be  injured. 

9.  In  what  part  of  the  brain  is  the 
sensation  of  vision  interpreted  ? 

10.  How  is  the  amount  of  light 
which  enters  the  eye  controlled  ? 

.  Teat  2 

Title:  Oeological  Work  of  Ice  (En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica — Erpi 
Film) 

Type:  16mm.  black-and-white  sound. 
Time:  11  minutes. 

1.  What  mountain  in  continental 
U.  S.  has  a  large  permanent  glacier? 

2.  How  does  freezing  water  aid  in 
breaking  up  rocks? 

3.  What  causes  the  apparent 
“growth”  of  rocks  in  New  England 
farm  fields? 

4.  Rock  debris  accumulating  in 

the  front  of  a  glacier  is  called - . 

5.  Identify  the  following  terms: 
(a)  cirque,  (b)  hanging  valley,  (c) 
fjord. 

6.  How  many  major  glacial  ad¬ 
vances  were  there  during  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  Epoch? 


7.  Mention  two  kinds  of  glaciers. 

8.  Why  doesn’t  water  in  lakes 
freeze  solid  to  the  bottom? 

9.  How  are  icebergs  formed? 

10.  What  causes  glaciers  to  move? 

Teat  S 

Title:  How  the  Ear  Functiona 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica — 
Erpi  Film) 

Type:  16mm.  black-and-white  sound. 
Time:  11  minutes. 

1.  How  do  sound  waves  compare 
with  ripples  on  a  pound  of  water? 

2.  What  is  the  approximate  speed 
of  sound  ? 

3.  Name  the  three  main  divisions 
of  the  human  ear. 

4.  What  is  the  principle  purpose 
of  the  Eustachian  tube? 

6.  - is  an  instrument  used 

by  the  physician  in  examining  the  ear. 

6.  Where  in  the  ear  are  sound  im¬ 
pulses  translated  into  nerve  impulses? 

7.  List  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear. 

8.  Where  in  the  ear  is  there  a 
fluid? 

9.  What  organ  controls  the  sense 
of  balance  ? 

10.  How  do  the  nerve  impulses  re¬ 
sulting  from  sound  reach  the  brain  ? 

Resulta 

Following  are  the  average  scores 

made  by  the  group : 

Average 

Pointa 

Test  1  (no  preparation  given 

before  showing) _  30.2 

Test  2  (note  taking  required 

during  showing) .  18.8 

Test  3  (thorough  preparation 

given  before  showing) _  39.5 

These  scores  show  clearly  that  when 
the  class  was  required  to  take  notes 
during  the  film  presentation,  they 
made  the  lowest  score — and  the  differ- 
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ences  are  subetantial.  The  average 
score  on  Test  2  was  only  half  as  high 
as  that  on  Test  3.  When  the  group 
was  shown  the  film  without  previous 
preparation  and  without  the  note  tak¬ 
ing  requirement,  they  scored  11.4 
points  higher  than  they  did  when  they 
were  required  to  take  notes. 

In  comparing  the  distribution  of  the 
scores,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
18  students  made  scores  lower  than 
30.5  points  in  Test  2,  whereas  only 
12  students  made  scores  lower  in  Test 
1,  and  3  students  made  scores  lower 
than  30.5  in  Test  3. 

An  examination  of  the  notes  which 
the  pupils  took  during  the  second  film 
shown  indicated  a  direct  relationship 
between  their  scholarship  standing  in 
the  class  and  the  quality  of  the  notes. 
The  scores  made  by  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  low  scholastic  standing  in  the 
test  following  the  second  film  indicate 
that  students  of  low  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing  are  particularly  handicapped  when 
asked  to  take  notes  during  a  film  pro¬ 
jection.  However,  the  notes  turned  in 
by  all  members  of  the  class  were  not 
of  calibre  to  be  of  much  value  to  them. 

The  writer  is  well  aware_  that  this 
study  is  not  conclusive.  Variations 
in  diflSculty  of  film  content  and  in  tests 
have  to  be  considered  in  interpreting 
the  data.  Perhaps  more  studies  will 
enable  us  to  develop  working  princi¬ 
ples  which  will  result  in  the  more 
effective  utilization  of  film  material  in 
high  school  science  teaching. 


Conclusions ; 

1.  The  results  of  the  three  tests 
show  that  the  taking  of  notes  during 
the  showing  of  a  film  distracts  stu¬ 
dents  from  concentrating  on  the  key 
ideas  and  in  making  generalizations. 

2.  Students  when  properly  condi¬ 
tioned  and  prepared  to  look  for  def¬ 
inite  things  in  the  film  not  only  learn 
more  from  what  they  see,  but  are  less 
apt  to  become  discipline  problems. 

3.  The  writer  would  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  for  showing  science 
films  to  high  school  students: 

a.  Preview  the  film. 

b.  Suggest  outside  reading  or 
other  material  on  the  film  subject  a 
day  or  two  before  the  showing. 

c.  Just  before  showing  the  film, 
present  models,  charts,  maps,  or  give 
short  demonstrations.  Allow  students 
to  ask  questions.  If  necessary,  put  a 
brief  outline  on  the  board.  Finally, 
just  before  picture  is  screened  remind 
them  that  they  will  be  tested  shortly 
after  the  showing. 

d.  During  the  showing  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  a  comment  occa¬ 
sionally  to  point  out  something  to  look 
for.  Keep  interruptions  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

e.  After  the  showing  there 
should  be  a  brief  discussion  followed 
by  a  test. 

f.  Look  for  expressed  interests 
which  may  serve  to  motivate  new  pro¬ 
jects  or  fields  of  study. 
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1.  To  improve  pupil  work  in  social  studies 

This  book  offers  a  systematic  way  of  teaching  the  20  basic  sociahstudies 
skills  and  a  systematic  plan  for  checking  pupil  achievement  in  each  skill 

2.  To  increase  the  number  of  useful  skills  taught 

Schools  have  been  criticised  for  not  teaching  more  concrete,  useful  skills. 

But  schools  using  this  book  can  say,  *‘Look,  we  su-e  are  teaching  this  skill, 
that  skill — 20  skills  useful  throughout  life — in  one  ela$$f*' 

3.  To  relieve  teachers  of  endless  detail 

Here  is  a  labor-  saving  teaching  aid  that  rescues  many  hours  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  classroom  time,  saves  the  need  of  formulating  practice  materials 
and  tests,  and  all  resulting  mimeographing  costs.  Pupils  do  not  mark  in 
the  book,  so  it  may  be  used  by  a  different  class  each  period. 
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I  with  Individual  Self -Testing  Key 

By  FORREST  E.  LONG  and  HELEN  HALTER 

Directions,  Practice  Materials,  Tests,  and  Retests  on  20  skills : 


1.  How  to  U«e  Parliamentary  Prooednre 

8.  How  to  Understand  Social-Studiee 
Beading 

8.  How  to  Uae  an  Encyclopedia 
4.  How  to  Make  an  Uoneat  Beport 
8.  How  to  Use  a  Dictionary 

6.  How  to  Use  a  Map 

7.  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

8.  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

9.  How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social  Stndiea 
Discussion 

10.  How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Catalo^f 


11.  How  to  Use  an  Index 

18.  How  to  Uae  the  World  Almanac 

13.  How  to  Locate  Beferences  on  a  Topic 

14.  How  to  Read  Simple  Graphs 

15.  How  to  Bead  Pictorial  Graphs  and 
Maps 

10.  How  to  Bead  Percentages,  Entimatea, 
and  figures 

17.  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Mate¬ 
rial 

18.  How  to  Prepare  a  Good  Report 

19.  How  to  Give  an  Oral  Report 

20.  How  to  Make  a  Written  Report 
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